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“We would throw open a peace which should be 
other than a shadow of old wars and 


_a foreshadowing of new .. . 


>D] 


From a statement, Towards the Peace that Shall Last, drawn up in 1914-15 at meetings at the Henry 


Street Settlement in New York, by “some of those who deal with the social fabric’ 


Y the eight million natives of the warring states 
living among us without malice or assault one upon 
another, we would leave the occasions of fighting 
no longer for idle war boards to decide. 

By the blow our forebears struck at barbarism when they 
took vengeance out of private hands, we would wrest the 
manufacture of armaments and deadly weapons from the 
gun-mongers and powder-makers who gain by it. 

By those electric currents that have cut the ground from 
under the old service of diplomacy, and spread the new 
intelligence, we would put the ban upon intrigue and secret 
treaties. 

For we hold that not soldiers, nor profit-takers, nor diplo- 
mats, but the people who suffer and bear the brunt of war, 
should determine whether war must be; that with ample time 
for investigation and publicity of its every cause and meaning, 
with recourse to every avenue for mediation and settlement 
abroad, war should come only by the slow process of self- 
willing among men and women who solemnly publish and 
declare it to be a last and sole resort. 

With our treatied borderland, three thousand miles in 
length, without fort or trench from Atlantic to Pacific, which 
has helped weld us for a century of unbroken peace with our 
neighbors to the north, we would spread faith not in en- 
trenched camps but in open boundaries. 

With the pact of our written constitution before us, which 
binds our own sovereign states in amity, we are convinced 
that treaty-making may be lifted to a new and inviolable estate, 
and, become the foundation for that world organization which 
for all time shall make for peace on earth and good-will 
among men. 

With our experience in lesser conflicts in industrial life, 
which have none the less embraced groups as large as armies, 
have torn passions and rasped endurance to the uttermost, 
we can bear testimony that at the end of such strife as cleaves 
to the heart of things, men are disposed to lay the framework 
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of their relations in larger molds than those which broke 
beneath them. 

With our ninety million people drawn from Alpine and 
Mediterranean, Danubean, Baltic and Slavic stocks, with a 
culture blended from these different affuents, we hold that 
progress lies in the predominance of none; and that the 
civilization of each nation needs to be refreshed by that 
commingling with the genius and the type of other human 
groups, that blending which began on the coast lands and 
islands of the Aegean sea, where European civilization first 
drew its sources from the Euphrates and the Nile. 

With memories of the tyranny which provoked our Revolu- 
tion, with the travail still upon us by which our people in 
turn paid for the subjection of another race, with the bitterness 
only now assuaged which marked our period of mistrust and 
reconstruction, we bear witness that boundaries should be 
set where not force, but justice and consanguinity, direct; 
and that, however boundaries fall, liberty and the flowering- 
out of native culture should be secure. 

With America’s fair challenge to the spirit of the East and 
to the chivalry of the West in standing for the open door 
in China when that empire, now turned republic, was 
threatened by dismemberment, we call for the freeing of the 
ports of every ocean from special privilege based on territorial 
claim—throwing them open with equal chance to all who 
by their ability and energy can serve new regions with mutual 
benefit. 

With the faith our people have kept with Cuba, the regard 
we have shown for the integrity of Mexico and our prepara- 
tions for the independence of the Philippine islands, we urge 
the framing of a common colonial policy which shall put down 
that predatory exploitation which has embroiled the West 
and oppressed the East, and shall stand for an opportunity 
for each latent and backward race to build up according to 
its own genius. 

By our full century of ruthless waste of forest, ore, and 
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fuel; by the vision which has come to us in these later days, 
of conserving to the permanent uses of the people the water- 
power and natural wealth of our public domain, we propose 
the laying down of a world policy of conservation. 

By that tedium and monotony of life and labor endured 
by vast multitudes until, when war drums sound, the wage- 
earner leaps from his bench, and the harvester forsakes his 
field, we hold that the ways of peace should be so cast as to 
make stirring appeal to the heroic qualities in men, and give 
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common utterance to the rhythm and beauty of national 
feeling. | 

By the joy of our people in the conquest of a continent; by 
the rousing of all Europe, when the great navigators threw 
open the new Indies and the New World, we conceive a 
joint existence such that the achieving instincts among men, 
not as one nation against another, nor as one class against 
another, but as one generation after another, shall have free- 
dom to come into their own. 


of Misericordia 


By Frances Hayward 


N the year of our Lord, 1348, there happened at 
Florence, the finest city in all Italy, a most terrible 
plague, which, whether owing to the influence of 
all the planets, or that it was sent from God as a 

just penance for our sins, had broken out some years before 

in the Levant and after passing from place to place and mak- 
ing incredible havoc all the way, had now reached the 

West... .” 

From fourteenth century Florence to the New York 
Municipal Lodging House seems a far cry; but when as a 
volunteer aid, I came to the Lodging House at night soon after 
it was turned into a hospital, I felt as I entered a ward, trans- 
ported back to the Florence of the Great Plague, which 
Boccaccio so vividly described. 

In the darkness, lighted in spots by glaring electric lights, 
ghostly figures swathed in white from head to foot, with only 
their eyes left uncovered, tended the sick and dying looking 
like the Florentine Bigallo who still carry the dead by torch- 
light, clad all in white except their eyes, so that none may 
know their good deeds. 

Owing to the overcrowding of the hospitals during the 
present plague of Spanish influenza, the Municipal Lodging 
House in Twenty-fifth street was opened for men and chil- 
dren ill with the disease. In the time of the Great Plague, a 
Brotherhood of Misericordia was formed, composed of rich 
and poor, prince and porter alike, whose duty was to.watch 
with the sick and to bury the dead. The Lodging House 
hospital was manned by a group with just such social dif- 
ferences. Under the supervision of army doctors from Fort 
Slocum, army medical students gave medical help and acted 
as orderlies; trained nurses who had not nursed for years, 
reported for work as if after a leave of absence; college pro- 
fessors, teachers, Red Cross aids, volunteers from offices after 
office hours, laboring men, some just over the disease,—all 
services were used where they could be of help, whether it 
was nursing the sick or scrubbing floors and washing dishes. 
Another brotherhood of compassion. 

Situated on the East River, the Lodging House had plenty 
of fresh air and sun; the food was good, the milk rich, and 
there was all the orange juice and ice needed. But the fittings 
were far from comfortable for the patients. The iron-pipe 
beds were in two tiers, the upper bed being exposed to the 
glare of the electric lights, the lower one having the discomfort 
of someone above, and less air. Frequently a delirious pa- 
tient would pull at the coverings hanging from the bed above 
him until they fell to the floor. The mattresses consisted of 
folded blankets, the pillows were stuffed with straw, hard 
and lumpy. The coarse blankets lay heavy over gasping lungs. 

In point of numbers the nursing staff was wholly inad- 
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equate; and with the double tier of beds, either too high or 
too low to be reached comfortably, much valuable time and 
strength was wasted. Yet in spite of these drawbacks, there 
was something of the individual care given that one would 
have in one’s home. ‘The very feeling of not being able te 
do all they would have liked for a patient, brought out tender- 
ness in all the helpers,—whether a big athletic young doctor 
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CLEANING UP BEHIND THE GERMS 


After the first big tasks of nursing the sick and feeding the 
convalescent, the influenza epidemic called out volunteers to 
clean and scrub in hundreds of homes where no one had been 
able to wield a mop for perhaps a fortnight. And that must. 
be followed by long-range programs of relief and special diet 
and of care for great numbers of widows and dependent chil- 
dren. 
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‘one of the few trained nurses, or a willing but inexperienced 
ed Cross aid—which was thoroughly appreciated by the 
tients. So often one heard, ‘I know you are doing the best 
u can, nurse.” ‘This, perhaps, for a hastily improvised pad 
soften the pillow under a discharging ear. Or, “Bring it 
hen you have time, nurse.” 
Time was just what we never had, no matter how fast we 
orked. There was always more than we could do, still un- 
me. It was hard to keep a man waiting to have his face 
id hands washed while you gave milk or orange juice to 
ose needing nourishment. Anyone who has ever nursed, 
ows how a patient is refreshed by bathing—is even more 
an refreshed, is almost made over by a bath and fresh linen. 
this is true in a clean hospital ward, it is doubly so of a 
tient in a dirty Lodging House. We soon learned there is 
st as much a question of morale with men in a ward, as there 
‘with men of an army, and the morale is very poor when 
€ patients are dirty, and the beds need freshening. But in 
ost cases the men in our ward were really wonderful. No 
atter what their suffering and discomfort, I never heard an 
ith. They felt we were doing our best; it was not our fault 
at hardships existed. 
Among the earliest patients were some Chinese taken off a 
ip, before they had even set foot in America, straight to 
ie Lodging House. Poor fellows, when they saw the white- 
asked doctors and nurses, they thought they had fallen among 
igands. ‘They refused to take off their clothes for fear of 
ing robbed of them, refused food for fear of poison, and 
ould not allow the doctors to come near. The interpreter, 
iling to make them understand, and fearing the disease, de- 
irted, leaving the Americans to do their best in a most trying 
tuation. Out of the twenty-five patients, seventeen died, a 
savy mortality, which shows that in most cases medicine and 
itable nourishment help the patients. 
Chinese, Negroes, Poles, Portuguese, Greeks, Finns—many 
ere the races represented in that hastily organized hospital, 
aid more than a little good was done by a nurse’s ability 
) speak the patient’s language. One Brazilian boy eagerly 
elcomed all attempts to speak to him in Spanish and Italian, 
lating those languages more easily than English into his 
ive Portuguese. He was so grateful for everything done 
t him, courteously begging the nurses to sit down because 
must feel so tired from being always on their feet, craving 
liness and so happy when freshened by bathing, that he 
ily became a great favorite. He was moved to Bellevue 
the hope that an operation might save his life. Notwith- 
ding the comfortable bed on an airy balcony, soft pillows, 
it warm blankets, Francesco missed the love given him in 


T fell out that there were just ninety old colored people 
under the care of our Colored Auxiliary. The interest 
in this pathetic group came to a head in a certain meet- 

ing of the board. 

t is their story?” I asked. “Why are they all alone?” 

are alone because slavery destroyed their home ties,” 
one answer. 

r because it and their subsequent life failed to develop 


” T suggested. 
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the dingy Lodging House and longed to be back there. Death 
came to him. But many were sent home to their families 
on the road to health, and it was very pleasant for the nurses 
to be urged to come and see the patient in his house, and, as 
in the case of a splendid looking Pole, to be asked ‘‘to meet 
the wife and kid, the best boy in the block, and receive their 
thanks.” 

After two weeks of service, it was decided to close the Lodg- 
ing House and send the remaining patients to wards which 
had been opened to influenza in other hospitals. “They were 
transferred to their new quarters by the Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps, girls quietly effective and picturesque, doing in their 
twentieth century way what the men of the fourteenth century 
did. But I cannot help feeling that in the old building on 
the river, something more than a fight against influenza had 
taken place. Another disease was being fought, a disease 
from which the nurses were suffering as well as the patients, 
the disease, the plague, of class feeling. Amid the inconven- 
iences and discomforts of the Lodging House hospital, the 
kind of democracy toward which we are all working showed 
a sign of health. I feel that we shall have attained it when 
we are all enrolled in a brotherhood of misericordia. 


_ The New White Folks 


By Homer W. Borst 


GENERAL SECRETARY, THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


“They are rank individualists,” some one else contributed. 
“They won’t consent to leave their little cabins for the homes 
of their children. I know, old mother is that 
way.” 

“Their children have gone North,” guessed a third, “and 
don’t write because they don’t know how.’ Some children 
do not write who do know how, I thought. 

“They have outlived their children,” another decided. 

When the meeting was over I spoke to the secretary. 


because my 
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“Suppose you see what you can find out,” I said. 

They were old people, everybody knew, but just how old? 
There seemed only one way to estimate that, namely, on 
the basis of their age when freedom came. Were you full 
grown? Were you big enough to work in the fields? ‘Those 
were the questions. ‘One, an aged woman, could remember 
when the stars fell! ‘This is the way of age estimates grouped: 
between forty and fifty (cripples), 3; between fifty and sixty, 
11; between sixty and seventy, 19; between seventy and 
eighty, 35; between eighty and ninety, 14; above ninety, 8. 

There were more women than men: widows, 57; single 
women, 1; widowers, 29; single men, 3. The single woman 
helped a married sister bring up two boys, who have now dis- 
appeared. ‘The men who claim never to have married have 
been for years blind or paralyzed. 

Not one of these old people seems to have grown old nat- 
urally, It is a question of disease as well as of years. 

“T was strong up to that day on the dock,” said one former 
longshoreman. “I could lift with the best of them, until 
something snapped.” 

“Warn’t no prettier ironer than me, 
dress. ‘‘But my eyes gave out.” 

Twenty-one are partially paralyzed, and four completely 
so. Fifteen can scarcely see, and seven not at all. “Rheuma- 
tism’’ flourishes. Five of the oldest women have open sores, 
two have tumors, four complain of dropsy, and four of heart 
trouble. These are all very informal diagnoses, we will ad- 
mit. If you knew just how hard it is to get a definite state- 
ment on these points, from the medical service available, 
you would perhaps forgive us. But in spite of all the 
trouble fifty-seven out of ninety have passed the seventy 
mark. — 

Have they outlived their children? Forty-three say that 
they have children living. The three single men and one 
single woman may be neglected. Forty-seven say that all of 
their children have died. Seventeen actually live with their 
children, one with a married son, thirteen with married daugh- 
ters, and three with unmarried children. For the rest, eleven 
live with other relatives, thirteen with friends, thirteen at the 
colored old folks’ home, and thirty-six in little cottages by 
themselves. “The daughters have given homes oftener than 
the sons. Only five of the old people have refused to live 
with their children. Of course, they blame the “in-laws.” 

Seventy-two of these ninety old colored people were once 
slaves. Eighty-five were the children of slaves. In these 
respects this group of old colored folks represents a final pass- 
ing for America. The question of to what extent.there will be 
in succeeding generations other groups of aged colored men 
and women, bereft of children, or at least uncared for by them, 
broken, ignorant and diseased, is, on the contrary, one which 
still remains to be settled. 

There are two fortifications against dependent old age, 
generally speaking, namely, children and property. Only 
seventeen of these old people live with children. What of 
property? Perhaps it seems odd to speak of property in this 
connection. Eleven of the old people were of the opinion, 
however, that they were property owners. ‘They lived secure- 
ly, as they professed to think, in their own little cabins, sur- 
rounded by the characteristic plots of cultivated sand. None, 
however, could, or at least would, produce a scrap of legal 
evidence. 

“T can’t be troubled to show you that deed, child,’ was 
one old woman’s plea. “I just can’t move outen this chair, 
and I can’t have anybody rummagin’ through my things.” 

Ancient Mary’s husband died some years ago and left her 
living in a little home. A friend has kept up the taxes, not 
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disinterestedly, it is thought. A bent old gardener in 
outskirts is said to have given away, bit by bit, most of 
formerly quite respectable holding. . Altogether the propert 
aspect is not very significant, except that we are speaking ¢ 
the poorest people. 

Children and property the next generation may have, “ whi 
folks” they will not have. As an institution, “white folks 
are likely to pass with the passing of the old-time Negr 
but “white folks’? these old people have indeed had. Th 
bonds that lie between them and the families that once owne 
them, or for whom they served faithfully during the yea 
that followed the war, are spun of the past. It has bee 
their “white folks’ who have translated something of th 
meaning of, permanence of human relationships into thei 
pathetic lives, who have helped them out of pocket an 
sponsored them to the city authorities. Indeed the insisten¢ 
of “white folks” has been the source of many petty levie 
upon the public treasury, the indulgence of a private affectio 
out of a public fund. | 

If we were to comment upon the explanations that wet 
made at the meeting of the Colored Auxiliary as to why the: 
old people are as they are, we should say that all of th 
answers given were in a measure true. Many have falle 
heir to the broken relationships that resulted both in slave 
and in its abolition. A few of them have stubbornly refuse 
to leave their little cottages for the homes of their childret 
The children of many have wandered away and the childa 
of many have died. 

But the most significant comment that is to be made ri 
garding these old colored men and women, and what the 
represent, has not been made. More by far than the wreck 
of slavery they signify the results of the transplanting of 
race from the barbaric tropics to the temperate zone of th 
white man’s civilization. . These human relics are the symbo 
of ‘that contact. We will not trouble ourselves that slaver 
destroyed the African family. We are not particularly in 
pressed with the utility of the African family. Let us tak 
the same attitude toward African property and the Africa 
manner of making a living. Let us discuss what America hi 
succeeded in putting into the life of the Negro as respects mot 
ogamy, the state of the family, the assimilation of property, th 
preservation of health and the appreciation and advancemer 
of civilization, all after the manner of America. The: 
wrecks are significant. They will continue from generatio 
to generation regardless of the passing of slavery just in pr 
portion as white civilization passes by the Negro. ~ 

It was the pride of the old “white folks” that they unde: 
stood the old-time Negro. It is the shame of America thz 
she does not understand the modern Negro, the more so th: 
the new Negro does not understand himself. What | 
needed is a new generation of “white folks” who will try 1 
understand him and who will try to help him to understan 
himself, and finally, who will help him to dedicate himse 
as definitely to the welfare of both races as he was one 
dedicated to the servitude of one. 

The Negro of America has advanced over his Africa 
brother in some respects, and is inferior to his African brothe 
in others, because of three great factors. First, contact wit 
the white man’s civilization, with the accompanying divor« 
from his own culture; second, his transplanting to the ten 
perate climate; third, infusion of the white man’s blood. It 
the business of the new white folks to know the facts of th 
great experiment, to emphasize the elements that should t 
emphasized and minimize the ones which should be abolishe: 
This is more of the essence of public affairs than is the mo: 
common-sense administration of public relief. 


Margaret Olivia Sage, Philanthropist 


‘f AM nearly eighty years old and I feel as if I were 
‘just beginning to live.’”” This is what Mrs. Russell 
Sage said to a friend at the close of the first meet- 
ing of the Russell Sage Foundation. She had opened 
lis meeting with a characteristic prayer which brought tears 
» the eyes of all present, and had presided during the entire 
ssion with characteristic dignity. 
For several years since 1907, when the Russell Sage Foun- 
ation was organized, Mrs. Sage undoubtedly “‘lived ;” that is, 
ie lived for others, and so long as she rétained her strength 
‘mind and body (she never lost her strength of mind) she 
yjoyed that kind of “living.” 
The chief characteristic of her giving was not its amount, 
rge as that was, but its breadth. Her interest and sym- 
ithy knew no narrow lines. Charity in its broadest sense, 
lucation, religion, public purposes to which nation, state or 
ty might have properly given had funds been so appropri- 
ed, were all embraced in her scheme of giving. Her fingers 
uched every key in the scale of philanthropy, from the robins 
hich she tried to save from slaughter on their migrations, to 
onstitution Island at West Point, presented to the nation. 
She gave largely on her own initiative. Sometimes her 
fts were quick and impulsive—an immediate recognition of a 
sed and an opportunity. Such was her gift of Constitution 
land. At other times her gifts were carefully considered, 
edicated on thorough investigation and careful report. Such 
as her gift of a million dollars to the Rensselaer Polytechnic. 
1e had contemplated a gift of a half million dollars. As a 
sult of her investigation she doubled this amount and gave 
full million. She liked to make up her own mind, not 
scessarily without advice—the advice of friends she fre- 
lently sought—but she resented pressure. Many times when 
was favorably considering some proposed gift, solicitation 
rried beyond the point of suggestion led to a refusal. She 
sented, too, the connection of her own name with a gift 
a reason for giving. ‘The suggestion of calling a proposed 
lilding or endowment by her own name frequently led her 
abandon any thought of giving. 
The largest and broadest of her gifts was that of the Russell 
ie Foundation. This was a fund of $10,000,000, the in- 
me of which was to be applied ‘“‘to the improvement of social 
id living conditions in the United States of America.” Its 
arter, which was drawn under her direction, provided that 
should be “within the purposes of said corporation to use 
ly means to that end which from time to time shall seem 
pedient to its members or trustees, including research, pub- 
ation, education, the establishment and maintenance of 
aritable or benevolent activities, agencies or institutions, 
id the aid of any such activities, agencies or institutions al- 
ady established.” 
Having been a teacher herself, she was naturally interested 
education, and her largest educational benefaction was to 
Emma Willard School of Troy, one of the earliest insti- 
ions for the higher education of women, where she received 
own education. Her first gift of $1,000,000 was recently 
pplemented by other gifts aggregating $750,000 for its De- 
ent of Practical Arts. 
rs. Sage had strong affection for the places in which she 
her family had lived. This explains why she gave so 
y in Troy, where both the Emma Willard School and 
Rensselaer Polytechnic were located, and also why she 
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gave so liberally to Syracuse University. It was in Syracuse 
that she was born and in which she passed a part of her early 
life. 

Another of her early gifts for educational purposes was to 
the University of the City of New York. But her gifts for 
educational purposes were by no means limited to institutions 
with which she had personal relations. After having given 
liberally to Yale and Princeton she rounded out the trio of 
great universities by giving to Harvard. 

Personal association with particular places influenced many 
of her public gifts. It was not necessarily the indulgence of 
old association. It was rather the recognition of a duty to- 
ward home surroundings. It was the relations of her mother’s 
family to Sag Harbor that led her to give to that town a pub- 
lic library, a public school and a playground. Her own re- 
lation to Syracuse led to many gifts there. It was the fact 
that her home was in New York city that led her to start the 
restoration of the City Hall, when no public money was 
available for the purpose, and that enriched Central Park with 
a plantation of rhododendrons. For Central Park she had 
special affection. It was in Central Park that she was ac- 
customed to feed the squirrels and to call about her the pair 
of cardinal birds that usually wintered there. For many 
years every employe of Central Park received from her a 
Christmas gift. When the need of the Fire Department for 
small libraries of technical books, with which the firemen 
could improve their leisure hours, was made known to her she 
gave a carefully selected library to each of the 258 firehouses 
in Greater New York. 

Her interest in bird life was not confined to the cardinals 
in Central Park nor to the robins on their way northward. 
She rescued from the intrusion of agriculture and the destroy- 
ing hand of the pot hunter a natural bird refuge in southern 
Louisiana known as Marsh Island, about 70,000 acres in ex- 
tent, an example which has ‘since been followed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. ) 

But philanthropy to Mrs. Sage was not without its darker 
side and bitter experiences. She was overwhelmed with ap- 
plications for both individual and institutional aid from all 
over the world. Unfortunately for her, her sudden accession 
to great wealth and her unbounded generosity were given 
wide publicity at the same time. During the two years fol- 
lowing her husband’s death she received over 50,000 applica- 
tions by letter, and personal applications without number. 
Public expectation is well illustrated by the appearance at her 
house of a clergyman from a far-off place with an empty 
carpet-bag, who for a long time refused to leave the premises. 
When asked why he had brought the empty carpet-bag he 
replied that it was so that he could “take the ‘stuff’ back with 
him.” 

Did Mrs. Sage enjoy the satisfaction of generous giving? 
Yes, to a large degree; certainly until within a recent period 
when she became physically weaker and was forced to much 
seclusion, but not to the degree which her friends have ar- 
dently wished. But Mrs. Sage gave not to obtain happiness 
for herself, but to be useful to others. In this sense she at- 
tained happiness in full measure. 

Her memory will be kept warm in the hearts of the multi- 
tude who knew her only for what she did, and in the hearts 
of the few who knew and loved her not for what she did, 
but for what she was. R. W. deF. 
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Lloyd George and the Social Order 


Extracts from a Speech Recently Delivered in Manchester 


E have acts running into hun- 

dreds and hundreds of. sec- 

tions. We have had regula- 

tions which would fill a library. 
We have had the most attractive pic- 
tures of model dwellings and endless 
authorities. But you cannot plow the 
waste land with forms. You cannot 
sweep away slums with paper, and you 
cannot cope with the wants of the peo- 
ple with red tape. That is the first 
thing that has to be dealt with. 

What more have we to do to im- 
prove the country? We see that wages 
during the war have been raised, and 
we must see in future that labor is 
rewarded with wages that will sustain 
life in full vigor, the life of the worker 
and the life of his children, and it is 
the great part of the state to bring 
them up to take their part. I am glad 
to see that in agricultural labor wages 
have gone up. Fourteen shillings a 
week was a monstrous wage. There 
must be healthier conditions in the 
workshops. Many of them are admir- 
able, many of them are tolerable and 
many not tolerable. Bad health for the 
nation is bad business for all. What is 
the next lesson of the war? We must 
pay more attention to the schools. The 
most formidable institution we had to 
fight in. Germany was not the arsenals 
of Krupp or the yards in which they 
turned out submarines, but the schools 
of Germany. They were our most 
formidable competitors in business. and 
our most terrible opponents in war. An 
educated man is a better worker, a more 
formidable warrior and a better citizen. 
That was only half comprehended here 
before the war. I am glad that since 
then we have had Mr. Fisher’s great 
bill. That is a great step forward to- 
ward redressing the blunders of the 
past. 

Comfort is the surest preventive of 
anarchy, but comfort involves plenty. 
You can insure plenty by insuring the 
best conditions for production. If 
abundance is not there you cannot 
distribute it. 


HE whole mind and energy of the 

government is necessarily absorbed in 
the prosecution of this war to a vic- 
torious end, but the moment that strug- 
gle is over the work of reconstruction 
must begin. We must have reconstruc- 
tion when we have the lessons of the 
war fresh in our minds. We must re- 
construct when the national limbs are 
supple with endeavor and before they 
become stiff with respose and slumber, 
and you must reconstruct when you see 
you have behind you that great spirit 
of patriotism and sacrifice which has 
been raised from the depths of human 
nature in every house and every breast 
in this land. You must reconstruct when 
you have got behind you the momentum 
of victory to carry you through to an 
even greater triumph. That is why the 
whole field of national enterprise, of 
national endeavor and national resource 
and of material well-being is being ex- 


amined carefully with a view to imme- 
diate action before that great spirit 
grows cold in the frigid atmosphere of 
self-interest. Let us have it when the 
nation is riding the chariot of a high 
purpose ere it comes down to the dusty 
road. That is the time to reconstruct, 
that is the time to build; when there is 
fraternity throughout the land, when 
there is no longer rich and poor of one 
party or another, but one people. 

I deal not with plans, not with de- 
tails, and above all not with programs. 
I am sick of programs. I deal with 
what are called in military language 
objectives, something which you mean 
to get at with all your artillery, with all 
the weapons in your power. These ob- 
jectives we ought to get at, and if we 
agree as to objectives do not let us quar- 
rel about methods.. Let us keep one 
people until we get there. 


Ae that is my appeal. We must ap- 
proach these problems with judgment 
undeterred by past prejudices and pre- 
dilections, and, may I say, past appeals. 
We are really not infallible, and when 
you are in earnest, and when you have 
the great experience of this war, when 
you see the firmament illumined through 
the whole earth, you must see things 
you never saw before; otherwise it is 
time for you to go to an oculist. If men 
decline to take the best course because 
it is inconsistent with something they 
said or thought before, they will never 
achieve anything but controversy. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t let us plant new 
lands with barren fig trees. I ask no 
man to scrap his principles. I only ask 
that new facts, revealed by the war, 
should be considered with an open, un- 
prejudiced mind, enriched by the un- 
paralleled experience gained in this war. 
It is idle to pretend that this vast con- 
vulsion has taught us nothing. Men 
who learn nothing are fitted for nothing, 
and they certainly ought not to be em- 
ployed in the settlement of after-war 
problems, because they are dangerous 
men. Do not turn your backs on the 
future nor dote on the present. You will 
forgive me when I say I see that kind 
of doting in and around the sheds where 
the various party machines have been 
rusting during the war. 
sounds of elaborate preparation for set- 
ting up the old merry-go-round. That 
would give men the illusion that they 
are prancing at a terrific speed when 
the are really circling around the same 
old cranking machine to the same old 
tune, 

The next thing is, we must face these 
problems with courage. When you 
come to the war millions of people are 
full of courage, but when faced with 
the problems of peace, somehow or 
other it vanishes. You will never tackle 
successfully a job of which you are 
afraid. The next thing is the effort 
must be equal to the task. That is one 
of the lessons of the war. We must 
handle the problem of reconstruction 
boldly. And the next thing, and the 


I can hear * 


last, is that all classes must be invited . 


to assist, to cooperate, to devise, to 
work out the problems. The fatal vice 
of Bolshevism is that it left to one class 


_ to the exclusion of all others the man- 


agement of the trade, commerce and — 


industry of the whole nation. What has 
been the result? Bad management; and 
no class suffered more than the class 


that was supposed to be in supreme © 


control, There are men with hundreds 
of~rubles' who cannot buy food. All 
who have any knowledge or experience 
or capacity to contribute ought to be 
called on. I have been at the head of 
four departments of state since this war 
began, and there I have come into con- 
tact with every section of the com- 
munity. The workmen of this country 
contributed by their industry and skill 
to the winning of the war. The business 
men of the community I found assisting 
me at the Exchequer to save the coun- 
try from a financial panic, which would 
have destroyed confidence and made it 
impossible to win the war. It was the 
same at the War Office. Great en- 
gineers, great contractors, managers and 
others engaged in transportation came 


to help. Their work has been inval- 
uable. 


E want neither reaction nor revolu- 

tion, but a sane, well-advised steadi- 
ness of bold reconstruction. I have 
troubled you at length with these matters 
not because I want to divert the attention 
of the nation from the great dominant 
issue upon which we ought to concen- 
trate our strength, the winning of the 
war, but because when peace comes I 
do not want the nation to be taken un- 
awares. There is a great deal of talk 
about preparing for war in time of 
peace, but it is equally important to 
prepare for peace during war. Delay 
will be disastrous. In a world so highly 
strung, a world whose nerves have been 
strained for years, there is peril in an 
appearance of procrastination. The men 
in the trenches, brought face to face 
with the actuality of the conflict, are, I 
am sure, thinking, thinking hard, think- 
ing deeply, about the kind of homeland 
they will return to when this struggle 
is over. Let us see it is one that is 
worthy of their heroism. There are dis- 
turbing symptoms all over Europe which 
we at home would be wise to take note 
of and provide against. I have been 
scanning the horizon and I can see 
flashes on the sky which indicate to me 
that there are grave atmospheric dis- 
turbances in the social and economic 
world. In the natural world you cannot 
avert the storm by thinking. In the 
more artificial world of human society 
you can, if you take things in time, 
avert the hurricane. I have one word 
of advice to my countrymen, and I say 
it solemnly to them: Take heed in time, 
and if you do we shall enjoy settled 
weather for the great harvest which is 
coming when the fierce heat of summer 
which is beating upon us in this great 
war will be over and past. 


ONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION to military serv- 
ice or to any service that furthers the prosecution 
of war came before the courts in unusual form last 
week. The defendant in the case, Roger N. 

aldwin, is a social worker of many years’ standing, known 

beyond the city of St. Louis, where most of his service has 
yeen rendered as secretary of the Civic League, beyond the 
tate of Missouri, where he has been. a prominent worker 
or such social legislation as the children’s code, and beyond 
ae National Conference of Social Work, in which he was 
airman of the committee and author of the report which, 
wo years ago, completely changed the form of organization 
ind its relation to a score of similar bodies. Since the United 
ates entered the war he has been secretary of the National 

vil Liberties Bureau, which has espoused the cause of the 

ientious objector wherever it was at issue. 


Conscience at the Bar 


Mr. Baldwin’s own turn came when he, an unmarried man, 
was among the first called under the recent selective service 
act. It was a striking coincidence that the judge before 
whom he was tried, Julius M. Mayer, of the United States 
District Court in New York, was the first judge of the 
Children’s Court of New York city, while Mr. Baldwin was 
the first probation officer in the Juvenile Court of St. Louis 
and joint author of one of the standard books on the subject, 
Juvenile Courts and Probation (Century Co., 1914, $1.25). 

An outstanding feature of the trial was the complete lack 
of charges and countercharges, suspicions of motive and the 
like, which have characterized trials before other courts of 
conscientious objectors bearing foreign names. Mr. Bald- 
win’s statement to the court, written out in advance, and 
Judge Mayer’s statement, from a stenographic report, are 
of such interest that they are given in full: 


Mr. Baldwin’s Statement 
r AM BEFORE YOU as a deliberate vio- 
A lator of the draft act. On October 9, 
when ordered to take a physical examination, 
notified my local board that I declined to 
do so, and instead presented myself to the 
nited States district attorney for prosecu- 
n. I submit herewith for the record a 
py of the letter of explanation which I ad- 
dressed to him at the time. 
I refused to take bail, believing that I was 
ot morally justified in procuring it and 
eing further opposed to the institution of 
bail on principle. I have therefore been 
ydged in the Tombs prison since my arraign- 
ment on October 10. During that period I 
lave been engaged daily at the Department 
f Justice offices in systematizing the files of 
e National Civil Liberties Bureau of which 
have been the director. These files had 
en voluntarily turned over to the depart- 
ent for examination, and had, through much 
andling, become seriously disarranged. That 
ork being complete, I am before you for 
tence. 
And by the way, may I take the occasion, 
ur Honor—this is quite aside from the 
oceedings—to express’ my thanks for the 
yurtesy of every officer of this court, and 
‘the Department of Justice all during this 
ial. It has been exceptional. 
The compelling motive for refusing to 
mply with the draft act is my uncompro- 
g opposition to the principle of conscrip- 
of life by the state for any purpose 
atever, in time of war or peace. I not 
ily refuse to obey the present conscription 
iw, but I would in future refuse to obey 
similar statute which attempts to direct 
y choice of service and ideals. I regard 
principle of conscription of life as a flat 
mtradiction of all our cherished ideals of 
dividual freedom, democratic Beery: and 
iristian teaching. 
I am the more opposed to the ieaetnt act, 
‘ause it is for the purpose of conducting 
I am opposed to this and all other 
I do not believe in the use of physical 
as a method of achieving any end, 
Tr good. 
district attorney calls your attention, 
ur Honor, to the inconsistency in my state- 
ent to him that I would under extreme 
rger as a matter of protecting the 


life of any person use physical force. I don’t 
think that is an argument that can be used 
in support of the wholesale organization of 
men who achieve political purposes in na- 
tionalistic or domestic war. I see no rela- 
tionship at all between the two. 

My opposition is not only to direct military 
service but to any service whatever designed 
to help prosecute the war. I could accept no 
service therefore under the present act, re- 
gardléss of its character. 

Holding such profound convictions I de- 
termined, while the new act was pending, 
that it would be more honest to make my 
stand clear at the start and therefore con- 
cluded not even to register, but to present 
myself for prosecution. I therefore resigned 
my position as director of the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau to be free to follow that 
personal course of action. But on the day 
my resignation took effect (August 31) agents 
of the Department of Justice began an ex- 
amination of the affairs of that organization, 
and I was constrained to withdraw my resig- 
nation and to register in order to stand by 
the work at a critical moment. With that 
obligation discharged, I resigned, and took 
the next occasion, the physical examination, 
to make my stand clear. 

I realize to some this refusal may seem a 
piece of wilful defiance. It might well be 
argued that any man holding my views might 
have avoided the issue, by obeying the law 
either on the chance of being rejected on 
physical grounds, or on the chance of the war 
stopping before a call to service. I answer 
that I am not seeking to evade the draft; 
that I scorn evasion, compromise and gam- 
bling with moral issues. 

It may further be argued that the War 
Department’s liberal provision for agricul- 
tural service on furlough for conscientious 
objectors would be open to me if I obey the 
law and to go to camp, and that there can 
be no moral objection to farming, even in 
time of war. I answer first, that I am op- 
posed to any service under conscription, re- 
gardless of whether that service is in itself 
morally objectionable; and second, that, even 
if that were not the case, and I were opposed 
only to war, I can make no moral distinc- 
tion between the various services which assist 
in prosecuting the war—whether rendered in 
the trenches, in the purchase of bonds or 


thrift stamps at home or in raising farm 
products under the lash of the draft act. All 
serve the same end—war. Of course all of 
us render involuntary assistance to the war 
in the processes of our daily living. I refer 
only to those direct services undertaken by 
choice. 

I am fully aware that my position is ex- 
treme, that it is shared by comparatively few, 
and that in the present temper it is regarded 
either as unwarranted egotism or as a:species 
of feeblemindedness. I cannot, therefore, let 
this occasion pass without attempting to ex- 
plain the foundations on which so extreme a. 
view rests. 

I have had an essentially American up- 
bringing and background. Born in a sub- 
urban town of Boston, Mass., of the stock 
of the first settlers, I was reared in the public 
schools and at Harvard college. Early my 
mind was caught by the age-old struggle for 
freedom; America meant to me a vital new 
experiment in free political institutions; per- 
sonal freedom to choose one’s way of life 
and service seemed the essence of the liber- 
ties brought by those who fled the medieval 
and modern tyrannies of the Old World. But 
I rebelled at our whole autocratic industrial 
system—with its wreckage of poverty, disease 
and crime, and childhood robbed of its right 
to free growth. 

So I took up social work upon leaving 
college, going to St. Louis as director of a 
settlement and instructor in sociology at 
Washington university. For ten years I have 
been professionally engaged in social work 
and political reform, local and national. That 
program of studied, directed social progress, 
step by step, by public agitation and legis- 
lation, seemed to me the practical way of 
effective service to gradually freeing the mass 
of folks from industrial and political bond- 
age. At the same time I was attracted to 
the solutions of our social problems put forth 
by the radicals. I studied the programs of 
socialism, the I. W. W. and European syn- 
dicalism and anarchism. I attended their 
meetings, knew their leaders. Some of them 
became my close personal friends. Sym- 
pathizing with their general ideals of a free 
society, with much of their program, I yet 
could see no effective way of practical daily 
service. Some six years ago, however, I was 
so discouraged with social work and reform, 
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so challenged by the sacrifices and idealism 
of some of my J. W. W. friends, that I was 
on the point of getting out altogether, throw- 
ing respectability overboard and joining the 
I. W. W. asa manual worker. 

I thought better of it. My traditions were 
against it. It was more an emotional reac- 
tion than a practical form of service. But 
ever since I have felt myself heart and soul 
with the world-wide radical movements for 
industrial and political freedom—wherever 
and however expressed—and more and more 
impatient with reform. 

Personally I share the extreme radical 
philosophy of the future society. I look for- 
ward to a social order without any external 
restraints upon the individual, save through 
public opinion and the opinion of friends and 
neighbors. I am not a member of any radical 
organization, nor do | wear any tag by which 
my views may be classified. I believe that 
all parts of the radical movement serve the 
common end—freedom of the individual from 
arbitrary external controls. 

When the war came to America, it was 
an immediate challenge to me to help protect 
those ideals of liberty which seemed to me 
not only the basis of the radical economic 
view, but of the radical political view of 
the founders of this republic, and of the 
whole medieval struggle for religious free- 
dom, Before the war was declared I severed 
all my connections in St. Louis, and offered 
my services to the American Union Against 
Militarism to help fight conscription. Later 
that work developed into the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau, organized to help maintain 
the rights of free speech and free press, and 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition of liberty of con- 
science, through liberal provisions for con- 
scientious objectors. This work has been 
backed both by pro-war liberals and s0- 
called pacifists. It is not anti-war in any 
sense. It seemed to me the one avenue of 
service open to me, consistent with my views, 
with the country’s best interest, and with the 
preservation of the radical minority for the 
struggle after the war. 

Even if I were not a believer in radical 
theories and movements, I would justify the 
work I have done on the ground of Ameri- 
can ideais and traditions alone—as do many 
of those who have been associated with me. 
They have stood for those enduring princi- 
ples which the revolutionary demands of 
war have temporarily set aside. ,.We have 
stood against hysteria, mob-violence, un- 
warranted prosecution, the sinister use of 
patriotism to cover attacks on radical and 
labor movements, and for the unabridged 
right of a fair trial under the statutes. We 
have tried to keep open those channels of 
expression which stand for the kind of world 
order for which the President is battling to- 
day against the tofies and militarists, 

Now comes the government to take me 
from that service and to demand of me a 
service I cannot in conscience undertake. I 
refuse it simply for my own peace of mind 
and spirit, for the satisfaction of that inner 
demand more compelling than any consid- 


eration of punishment or the sacrifice of ~ 


friendships and reputation. 

I seek no martyrdom, no publicity. I 
merely meet as squarely as I can theemoral 
issue before me, regardless of consequences. 

I realize that your Honor may virtually 
commit me at once to the military authori- 
ties, and that I may have merely taken a 
quicker and more inconvenient method of 
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arriving at a military camp. J am prepared 
for that—for the inevitable pressure to take 
an easy way out by non-combatant service 
—with guard-house confinement — perhaps 
brutalities, which hundreds of other ob- 
jectors have already suffered and are suffer- 
ing today in camps: 

I am prepared for court martial and sen- 
tence to military prison, to follow the 200 
to 300 objectors already sentenced to terms 
of 10 to 30 years for their loyalty to their 
ideals. I know that the way is easy for those 
who accept what to me is compromise, hard 
for those who refuse, as I must, any service 
whatever. And I know, further, in military 
prison I shall refuse to conform to the rules 
for military salutes and the like, and will 
suffer solitary confinement on bread and 
water, shackled to the bars of a cell eight 
hours a day—as are men of like convictions 
at this moment. 

I am not complaining for myself or others. 
I am merely advising the court that I under- 
stand full well the penalty of my heresy, and 
am prepared to pay it. The conflict with 
conscription is irreconcilable. Even the lib- 
eralism of the President and the secretary 
of war in dealing with objectors leads those 
of us who are “absolutists” to a punishment 
longer and severer than that of desperate 
criminals. 

But I believe most of us are prepared even 
to die for our faith, just as our brothers in 
France are dying for theirs. To them we 
are comrades in spirit—we understand one 
another’s motives, though our methods are 
wide apart. We both share deeply the com- 
mon experience of living up to the truth as 
we see it, whatever the price. 

Though at the moment I am of a tiny 
minority, I feel myself just one protest in a 
great revolt surging up from among the 
people—the struggle of the masses against 
the rule of the world by the few—pro- 
foundly intensified by the war. It is a strug- 
gle against the political state itself, against 
exploitation, militarism, imperialism, author- 
ity in all forms. It is a struggle to break 
in full force only after the war. Russia al- 
ready stands in the vanguard, beset by her 
enemies in the camps of both belligerents; 
the Central empires break asunder from 
within; the labor movement gathers reyo- 
lutionary force in Britain, and in our own 
country the Nonpartisan league, radical labor 
and the Socialist party hold the germs of a 
new social order. Their protest is my pro- 
test. Mine is a personal protest at a par- 
ticular law, but it is backed by all the aspi- 
rations and ideals of the struggle for a world 
freed of our manifold glaveries and tyrannies. 

I ask the court for no favor. I could do 
no other than what I haye done, whatever 
the court’s decree. I have no bitterness or 
hate in my heart for any man. Whatever 
the penalty, I shall endure it, firm in the 
faith that whatever befalls me, the principles 
in which I believe will bring forth out of 
this misery and chaos a world of brother- 
hood, harmony and freedom for each to live 
the truth as he sees it. 

I hope your Honor will not think that 
I have taken this occasion to make a speech 
for the sake of making a speech. I have 
read you what I have written, in order 
that the future record for myself—my friends 
—may be perfectly clear, and in order to 
clear up some of the matters to which the 
district attorney called your attention. I 
know that it is pretty nigh hopeless in times 


. 


of war and hysteria to get across to af 
substantial body of people the view of | 
out-and-out heretic like myself. I know t 
as far as my principles are concerned, ¢ 
seem to be utterly impractical—mere mo 
shine. .They are not the views that work 
the world today. I fully realize that. 
I fully believe that they are the vie 
which are going to guide in the future. 
Having arrived at that point of mind 
which those views mean the dearest things 
in life to me, J cannot consistently, wit 
self-respect, do other than I have, name 
to deliberately violate this act, which seer 
to me to be a denial of everything wh 
ideally and in practice I hold sacred. 


Judge Mayer’s Statement 
HAVE NOT any question at all in 
mind that the position which you hay 

announced as being held by you is honest 
and conscientiously held. 

In one regard, out of a considerable nu 
ber of cases that are of similar character, 
you do stand out in that you have retaine 
your self-respect, because you state to 
court your position without quibble, and you 
don’t seek to avoid the consequences of that 
position, as some others who have been mu 
louder in words have done, by taking the 
chance of a trial and the possibility of es 
caping through either some technicality ¢ 
the law or through some inability of a jury 
to decide appropriately on the facts. , 

And therefore I want you to distinctly ut 
derstand, as I think you will with your 
ability and intelligence, that I deal with th 
disposition of your case entirely from ft 
standpoint of the law. And although o 
individual views are not considered as 
matter of import, it may or may not be so 
satisfaction to know that while your vi 
are exactly opposite to those that I ente 
tain, I cannot help but contrast in my mi 
your self-respecting and manly position — 
stating views which to my mind are into 
erable, but which are so stated as to at least 
put your case in somewhat a different po 
tion from that of others, which you know 
have reference to. 

Now it may be impossible for me to co 
vey to your mind successfully the point ¢ 
view which I think is entertained by th¢ 
great masses of the people, and which must 
be entertained by the courts and by tho 
such as the Department of Justice, who are 
charged with the administration of the law. 

In all you have said, I think that you 
have lost sight of one very fundamental 
and essential thing, for the preservation 
that American liberty of which by tradition 
you feel that you are a genuine upholde 
A republic can last only so long as its la 
are obeyed. The freest discussion is p 
mitted and should be invited in the proce 
that lead up to the enactment of a statu’ 
There should be the freest opportunity - 
discussion as to the methods of the adm 
istration of the statutes. 

But the republic must cease to exist 
disobedience to any law enacted by th 
orderly processes laid down by the const 
tution is in the slightest degree permitte 
That is, from any point of view, funda- 
mental, That is the sense, not only from ai 
ideal standpoint, but from a practical stan 
point. We shall not be able, as I think most 
Americans think, to maintain what we re 
gard as a government of a free people, i 
some individual, whether from good or bai 

(Continued on page 172) 
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HE FINANCIAL SUPPORT of the war begins 
with taxes. Of the spiritual blessings of the war 
of which prophets speak so confidently, none is more 
certain than the discovery that in a prosperous nation 
very man can pay vastly more taxes than he ever dreamed 
and still have large margins left for lending and giving. 
Liberty loans come next; and posterity will look back with 
unfeigned admiration on the superb way in which Secretary 
McAdoo and his cohorts have made a popular national sport 
%f raising in nineteen days over six thousand million dollars. 
ong after the peace of democracy has been won the instinct 
for good-humored saving will remain. If farmers and work- 
ers do their own saving the money power is broken—broken 
into bits; and the bits mean first individual strength and then 
collective national resources, quite as available for every legiti- 
mate purpose as if the ownership were in the hands of the few. 
’ After taxes and loans comes the Red Cross—a unique, 
quasi-official agency for the relief of the sick and wounded, 
and for doing a variety of things in which the whole nation 
is directly concerned. The American Red Cross is more off- 
cial and more inclusive than the Sanitary Commission in the 
Civil War, or than the Red Cross of any other belligerent 
fation in this war. Its position is a delicate one, as its ob- 
vious function is to supplement the military services and it is 
‘difficult for the military authorities to admit that they need 
any supplementing. Of course they do need it, and in any 
Ziven instance hospitals and ambulances, doctors and nurses 
ndages and medicines, special diet and delicacies, are very 
sratefully accepted by the military authorities on the spot, 
jowever positive the conviction may have been in the depart- 
ment that everything had been foreseen and provided by the 
government itself. 

The fact is that voluntary participation in the war, through 
e such agency as the Sanitary 
ommission or the Red Cross, is 
Necessary, if for no other reason, as 
an outlet for our individual en- 
thusiasms for the national and al- 
| as concrete evidence 


the conflict, that, after the govern- 
Ment has made its utmost call 
through selective draft, through 
restrictions, through Liberty 
or what not, the nation is not 
sfied until, through universal 
ing and through volunteer ser- 
by men and women outside 
draft, it has shown its good 
in the very places where fight- 
is going on. Moreover, it is 
gh the Red Cross that the na- 
makes it generous contribu- 
to the relief of the civilian 
victims among the Allies; ex- 


MILLIONS # MORALE 


One Dollar per Week per Man for 
“Cheer and Comfort”’ 


“More THAN 2,000 sUCH HOMES FoR OUR BOYS” 


From a poster issued jointly by the Y. W.C. A. 
and the Y. M.C. A. 


not only shall France, after the war, remain an area on the 
map of Europe, but that the unhurt soul of France, the un- 
destroyed racial stock of France, shall remain among the 
world’s great assets. 

And now, after taxes, loans and the Red Cross, but close 
upon these three, comes the fourth chance for the nation to 
show of what stuff it is made. Seven organizations, all recog- 
nized officially, as President Wilson puts it, as “instrumentali- 
ties through which the men in the ranks are to be assisted 
in many essential matters of recreation and morale,” have 
“siven new evidence of their patriotic cooperation” by unit- 
ing their appeals for funds. “This is done “in order that the 
spirit of the country in this matter may be expressed without 
distinction of race or religious opinion in support of what is 
in reality a common service,” 

These seven bodies have been described as the morale-mak- 
ing institutions of the army. “They are Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish. They represent organized effort of both men 
and women. “They work in the camps and in the communi- 
ties just outside. They cater to both physical and mental 
appetites. They look out for both bodily and spiritual needs. 
They facilitate the writing of letters to the folks at home, 
but they do not overlook cigarets and doughnuts and soft 
drinks in the field. Leaving the soldiering business to the 
responsible officers of the army, the morale-making institu- 
tions claim the privilege of looking out for the leisure time of 
the men, and it is no exaggeration to say that the efficiency of 
any army depends as much on the way the soldiers spend their 
leisure time as on the way they drill. As the War Work 
Campaign leaflet says: “Leisure has been the foe of every 
army that ever marched to war.” ‘These seven agencies are 
turning our boys’ leisure from a liability into an asset. Inci- 
dentally they have secured the adoption by the government 
and the acceptance by a suddenly 
enlightened public opinion of the 
elementary principle which social 
workers been urging for 
twenty years: that public recrea- 
tion is a good social investment. 

The drive has the War Depart- 
ment’s heartiest endorsement. As- 
sistant-Secretary Crowell predicts 
that the unification of the seven 
recognized war relief organizations 
for the war work campaign “will 
not only simplify the raising of 
necessary funds for the military 
welfare at home and abroad, but 
it will also promote closer coopera- 
tion among all men of high ideals, 


have 


and increase civilian goodwill— 
benefits which will outlast the 
war.” 

Secretary Daniels, in his en- 


dorsement of the plan, likewise 
emphasizes the importance of the 
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“wonderful consolidation of interest and better understanding 
between all creeds and classes at home, now engaged in a 
worthy effort to help our fighters.” He predicts “a great 
success for the United War Work Campaign and a better 
and more prosperous future for the Republic and a strengthen- 
ing of its ideals in consequence of this unification.” 

Secretary Redfield is emphatic in saying that the work of 
these agencies although not military is yet a vital force in 
military success, 

Secretary Wilson in the course of the week will issue a 
stirring appeal to the workers of America. He considers the 
appeal to be a magnificent opportunity for us at home. “Over- 
seas, under the fierce fighting of the battlefields, our boys have 
forgotten their differences. Catholic and Jew and Protestant, 
they stand shoulder to shoulder, casting aside everything but 
their single purpose. We have now our chance to show that 
we, too, have learned one of the lessons of the great war— 
that as they have learned to fight, so we have learned to live 
and work together, forgetting our differences in the greatness 
of our common task.” 

Remarkable endorsements of the campaign, obviously ex- 
pressing sincere convictions, have come from all sorts of high 
officials of government and military authorities in the allied 
countries. ‘That from King Victor Emmanuel addressed to 
E. C. Carter, director of the overseas Y. M. C. A. work, is 
typical of their spirit: “To offer something to the soldier at 
war facing the enemy is not only a brotherly thought of gra- 
clousness and kindness, but also a powerful means to keep 
their minds in all hours vigilant, prompt and courageous. ‘lo 
have given this institution so great a development is worthy 
of the American people, who thus illustrate again that in their 
genius a sense of the ideal allies itself admirably with an essen- 
tially practical mind.” 

The seven agencies ask in the aggregate for $170,500,000, 
which amounts to about one dollar per week per man for 
“cheer and comfort.” ‘This assumes an army and navy of 
over three million men and a year’s activities. ‘The budget 
estimates and percentages are as follows: 


National War Work Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association $100,000,000—58.65 per cent 
War Work Council of the National 


Board of the Young Women’s : 
Christian. Associations’ ...0.<.05¢3 see 15,000,000— 8.80 per cent 
National Catholic War Council 


(Knights of Columbus) 
Jewish Welfare Board ............... 
War Camp Community Service....... 
American Library Association......... 
Salvation Army 


30,000,000—17.60 per cent 
3,500,000— 2.05 per cent 
15,000,000— 8.80 per cent 
3,500,000— 2.05 per cent 
3,500,000— 2.05 per cent 


As the agreement among these cooperating agencies, adopted’ 


on September 4, is a landmark in such pooling of financial 
appeals, it will be of interest to cite its principal provisions: 


There’ is to be a joint campaign, i. ¢., through consolidated com- 
mittees rather than seven separate campaigns in the same week. 
It is to be called the United War Work Campaign. 


Each society is to adopt the joint pledge card. 


Moneys collected in the several states are to be paid to the national 
treasurer for proper distribution among the societies. 


All funds received are to be divided in such proportion as the 
total budget of each organization bears to the sum total of the com- 
bined budgets. 


Specified or restricted subscriptions are not to be asked for, but 
if received are to be credited to the particular association, such 
amount to be a part of the total and not an addition to it. 


Expenses of the joint work in the drive are to be paid on a pro 
rata basis. 


A committee is appointed to handle “any arrangements 
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‘to get these communities—together with those designated 


which have to be dealt with jointly, to settle questions whic 
may arise among the seven participating organizations,” and 
at the invitation of the secretary of war, to discuss and adju 

matters relating to the work of the several organizations whic 
might involve duplication in the expenditure of money ame 
effort at home and abroad. This committee is constituted 

follows: 


George W. Perkins and John R. Mott for the Y. M. C. A.; M 
Henry P. Davison for the Y. W. C. A.; John G, Agar and Jam 
J. Phelan for the National Catholic War Council (Knights 
Columbus); Mortimer L. Schiff for the Jewish Welfare Board! 
Myron T. Herrick for the War Camp Community Service; Fran 
A. Vanderlip for the American Library Association; George Gordor 
Battle for the Salvation Army; and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., chair) 
man of the great union drive for New York city, and Cleyelane| 
H. Dodge as\ treasurer ex-officio, acting together under the chair) 
manship of Raymond B. Fosdick of the Commission on Trainin 
Camp Activities of the War Department, or their alternates. 


SIX of the agencies which take par 
in the united campaign work in th¢ 


The War camps and training stations, with 

soldiers and sailors on post or over 

Camp seas. One of them, officially knows 
Community as the War Camp Community S 
Seeedin ice, theoretically does not enter 


camps at all but undertakes to “sur 
round the camps with hospitality.” 

It is outside the camps, Joseph 
Lee says, that the greatest danger 
exist and the greatest opportuniti 
for exercising a beneficial influence 
are found. 

In the summer of 1916, Secretar y 
Baker sent Raymond B. Fosdick as a special agent of the Wa 
Department to investigate conditions in communities on the 
Mexican border, where our troops were stationed. Mr. Fos- 
dick found five thousand soldiers encamped at Columbus, N. 
M., with “absolutely nothing in the town that could in ar 
way amuse them. ‘There were no moving picture shows; mi 
places where they could write letters; no library facilities of 
any kind; no home to which they could go—absolutely nothing 
at all except a very well-run red-light district, and a few s: 
loons.” 

This investigation convinced the government that there ¥ 
a war camp community problem. 

The War Department Commission on Training Ca 
Activities was appointed by Secretary Baker in April, 1917. 
The Navy Department Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities was established by Secretary Daniels three months lat 
Mr. Fosdick became chairman of both. . 

These commissions called on the Playground and Recre: 
tion Association of America to carry on their work in the com 
munities outside and adjoining the camps. 

War Camp Community Service was asked to coordinat 
into a definite and ordered program the resources of the wai 
camp community, to supplement these resources with other: 
from the folks back home, and to temper the whole into : 
wholesome nation-wide movement for hospitality, keyed te 
harmonize with the training camp program of the War and 
Navy Departments. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of Ameri 
through years of experience, had been helping civilian 
munities do just this sort of thing for themselves. It had o 


military and naval necessity—to do those things for the 
diers and sailors which they were. doing for themselves. 
sent its own trained community organizers into these 


5 communities. Within a month it had the United States 
he with a network of local committees, each in the vicin- 
ot a military or naval training station. By the end of 
, 1917, War Camp Community Service had become “an 
egral part of the system established by the government of 
United States for the training and preparation of the 
iidiers in its camps and naval stations.” 

here are 312 camp communities in the United States 
n which the usual activities of the service will be carried on. 
this the budget demands $12,529,000; and an additional 

$1,256,000 is desired for special facilities and activities for 
plored soldiers and sailors. “The service needs in addition, 
"$510,000 for special housing facilities for enlisted men on 
leave and $704,980 for national administration including its 
share of the cost of raising the war fund. 
ad Camp Community Service attacks the problem of 
‘serving the soldier, sailor, and the marine from five angles. 

It gives to community service the widest possible interpreta- 
ti a First, it extends community service in the strict sense 
the word. Further, it fosters community hospitality and 
co mmunity recreation. Its administrative tool is community 
rganization, and its by-product, community betterment. 


© 


_ 1. Community service. lf War Camp Community Service did noth- 
ng else but act as information bureau for soldiers and sailors and 
ir civilian friends, it would be performing a useful task. War Camp 
ommunity Service has issued a million or more booklets describing 
th important places near America’s military and naval training 
stations. It maintains hotels, lodging houses, and cafeterias for 
men in uniform. 


2. Community hospitality. War Camp Community Service main- 
tains hundreds of clubs where a man’s uniform is the only pass 
sary. It operates community houses and social centers, and 
plans dances, suppers, banquets, excursions and sight-seeing trips. 
Under the supervision of War Camp Community Service, the “Take- 
a-soldier-or-sailor-home-to-dinner” movement has become national. 


3. Community recreation. In war camp communities, War Camp 
Community Service fosters athletics of all sorts, diversified enter- 
tainments, pageant festivals, parties, picnics, concerts, and whole- 
| some commercial amusements at reduced prices. 


4. Community organization. To provide the men in training 

'with the right kind of leisure recreation, the resources of clubs, 

_ fraternal bodies, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, churches 
and similar organizations are mobilized by War Camp Community 
Service. 


_ _ It coordinates the war camp towns’ social, religious, and political 
life and, by so doing, compounds the service of each to the enlisted 


5. Community betterment. War Camp Community Service means 
pommunity betterment. A town cannot attempt to become a good 
jome town to a large crowd of transients from al] manner of places 
without reaping a mutual advantage. 


MOST important of the seven 

agencies, both in the extent and 

Young variety of its activities and in their 
Men’s geographical distribution, is the Y. 
M.C.A. The biggest single item 

Christian of its service is the post exchange, 
or canteen, established practically 


Association , 


in every place where there are sol- 
diers. There are now over six hun- 
dred of these post exchanges in the 
army abroad. 
The second big task of the Y. 
_M. C. A. in France is the en- 
tertainment of American soldiers. 
Winthrop Ames, organizer of the 
Theater i in New York, is in charge of theatrical per- 
_ With, 250 available entertainers, he is able to 
one performance in every hut each week. A plan 
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of self-entertainment by the soldiers, or “stunt nights,” is 
being carried out with success. Y. M. C. A. movies amuse 
from 700,000 to 1,000,000 spectators every week. At the 
front line trenches small portable projectors are used. 

Another of the manifold channels through which the 
Y. M. C. A. serves the enlisted man is the making of remit- 
tances to relatives, friends and creditors in this country. In 
six months, $3,000,000 was sent in this way free of charge, 
stationery and postage being supplied by the association. 

Still another of the great services of the Y. M. C. A. is its 
educational and relief work for prisoners of war. Prior to 
our entering the war, the Y. M. C. A. had organized work 
for prisoners in all the belligerent countries, and through 
neutral agencies like the Dutch and Swiss Y. M. C. A. and 
the Danish Red Cross, it still reaches out to them a cheering 
and a helping hand, 

In the fourteen months to September 1, 1918, the American 
Y. M. C. A. shipped abroad supplies valued at more than 
eleven million dollars, in addition to the large quantities pur- 
chased in France and elsewhere in Europe. Nearly two- 
thirds of this expenditure was for tobacco, more than half 
of this in the form of cigarets. In one recent shipment there 
were 3,061 cases of athletic goods, worth nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars. Sugar and flour have been sent in large quan- 
tities. It is reported that of eight factories taken over by the 
Y. M. C. A. in France, three are used in making chocolate, 
the others for biscuits and cookies. 

An important branch of the Y. M. C. A. work is that de- 
veloped for the French army, called the Foyer du Soldat. 
High French officers, from Foch and Petain down, give un- 
stinted praise to the foyers. “The foyer provides less of active 
entertainment than the Y. M. C. A. hut, and the canteens 
are of the simplest type, carrying only a few staples to sup- 
ply the modest needs of the poilu. A library of fifty to a hun- 
dred French books is supplied to each foyer, and cinema 
films. 

At home the Y. M. C. A. is organized for administrative 
purposes in six departments, corresponding to those of the 
War Department. Of these the Southeastern Department 
has the greatest number of troops. It is estimated that in the 
past year the attendance at the physical activities of this de- 
partment alone has been more than three and a half million, 
and that nearly as many have attended the 16,468 religious 
meetings which have been held. Attendance at the motion- 
picture performances has exceeded four and a half million 
More than thirty-two million letters have been written on 
stationery furnished by the Y. M. C. A. 

Chief responsibility for educational work in the army de- 
volves upon the Y. M. C. A. Already a weekly attendance 
on the educational courses of 200,000 men is reported, per- 
haps the largest project for adult education ever attempted. 
Courses in French and on war issues are the most popular. To 
meet the illiteracy revealed by the selective service among 
young men of military age, the Y. M. C. A. is conducting 
English classes for 30,000 illiterates, as well as for 40,000 
foreign-born soldiers. Important as the educational work in 
the United States and overseas has already become, it may 
reach even greater dimensions and occupy an even more promi- 
nent place in the life of the soldier and sailor in the period 
of demobilization at the end of the war. 

Notwithstanding the vast amount of unpaid service which 
has been available, and the receipts from the sale of supplies 
in the post exchanges, the Y. M. C. A. needs a hundred mil- 
lion dollars for the educational, recreational and religious ac- 
tivities for which it is responsible. 
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NEVER before in warfare have 
women played so active a part in 
reinforcing the fighting men and in 
relieving men from other work that 
they may fight. ‘Thus the field of 
the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation in war work is a great one, 
and one which is as yet by no means 
fully occupied. In America the as- 
sociation’s most striking welfare 
project has been the establishment of 
hostess houses in all training camps, 
where soldiers, sailors and marines 
may receive their mothers, wives, 
sisters or sweethearts. These hostess 
houses do much to elevate the plane of a training camp and 
to dispel the homesickness which causes desertions and lowers 
morale. 

In the war zone the Y. W. C. A. provides social workers, 
recreation leaders, physical directors and cafeteria managers 
for the thousands of American women nurses, signal corps 
workers and other English speaking women employed with 
the American forces, and for French women employed in 
munition factories, war offices, stores and factories. “The 
Y. W. C. A. maintains centers and restaurants for these 
American women overseas and carries on many activities in 
support of the government. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in his appreciative account of the 
Y. W. C. A. in the October Review of Reviews, dwells upon 
another phase of their work which we may hope to see further 
developed with the new resources to be placed at their dis- 
posal from the United War Work campaign. Mr. Rockefeller 
says: 


Y oung 


Women’s 
Christian 


Association 


Not only is the Y. W. C, A. ministering in hostess houses directly 
and indirectly to the men in uniform, but it is also helping them 
and the nation through the service which it is rendering to the 
women workers in munition factories, in laundries connected with 
the camps, and in other forms of war service. In some instances 
the association is erecting houses in which these young women can 
live normal and wholesome lives. In others it is putting up recrea- 
tion buildings and supervising the houses where the women live. 


Social morality work among the girls of the country, particularly 
in the communities adjacent to training camps, is being developed 
on a large scale by the Y. W. C. A. The association maintains a 
large corps of lecturers who are selected because of their ability 
to present clearly and normally the facts which every girl needs 
to know in order to fortify her against temptation and inspire her 
to noble living. Many a girl who is light-headed and foolish is 
being helped to do her part in winning the war by maintaining 
high moral and physical standards: for herself and her companions. 
The Girls’ Patriotic League is one of the means which the associa- 
tion has used to promote this work. It is not an organization, but 


rather an idea, a plan of service which may be adopted by any 
organization. 


As illustrative of the need of work of this kind, the following 
story is told of a man in uniform approaching New York on a ferry 
from Jersey City, who said to a girl standing nearby, “Hello Cutey, 
where are you going?” Then, noticing the little badge which she 
wore, he asked what it signified. 


The girl answered, “That indicates my membership in the Patriotic 
League.” 


“And what kind of an organization may that be?” inquired the 
soldier, 


To which the girl replied, “The Patriotic League is a society which 
we girls have gotten up to make New York safe for men like you.” 


In France the Y. M. C. A. has responded to calls which have come 
to it from various quarters to establish community centers for women 
and girls. Nineteen such centers have been built up for American 
women and nine for French women. Requests for the development 
of work among the munition workers are being considered as rapidly 
as funds and workers can be secured. 


The Y. W. C. A. asks for $15,000,000. 
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THERE are probably more than 

hundred thousand Jews in the 
American army and navy. In o 

der to meet their special religious, 
educational and recreational nee 

the Jewish Welfare Board was 
created in the spring of 1917, and 
this board is officially recognized on 
the same basis as the Y. M. C. A, 
and the K. of C. as the only Jew- 
ish agency authorized to do welfare 
work in the camps and camp com- 
munities. The cordial relations 
which it bears to the coordinate 
morale-making agencies is indicated’ 
by the statement of John R. Mott, general secretary of the 
YeeVE CAs: oes f 


The 


Jewish 
W elfare 


The most distinctive vital function of the Jewish Welfare Board 
is the safeguarding and developing of the religious life and convic- 
tion of your men. ‘This cannot be done by any other organization 
or worker. It is a matter of utmost importance, and fully justifies 
you in developing and carrying out a program to make it possible. 


The board does not encourage segregation in the camps. 
Its aim is rather to help the Jewish boys to adjust themselves, 
to understand and sympathize with their Gentile brothers in 
arms, and to be in turn understood by them. It does its 
work in camp— 


By sending trained workers to camps, cantonments, forts and nayal 
training stations to provide for the recreational and spiritual needs 
of all men in uniform; 


By erecting for their welfare, buildings in camps with rest and 
writing rooms, libraries with English, Yiddish and Hebrew litera- 
ture, victrolas, pianos and auditorium; 


By conducting religious services on Friday evenings, on all holi- 
days and on special occasions, with the aid of the visiting and resi 
dent rabbis; j 


By having its representatives distribute among the boys various 
articles for religious purposes; 


By having its representatives perform a variety of personal service 
for them, such as visiting them in hospital, guardhouse, or barracks. 


By arranging classes in English, history, Hebrew, Bible, current 
events, etc.; 


By sending prominent rabbis, directors, social workers, profes- 
sional and laymen to deliver lectures; 


By arranging special concerts, theatricals, minstrel shows, moving 
pictures, patriotic celebrations, etc., in cooperation with the other 
welfare agencies. 


For its work in the vicinity of the camps branch organiza- 
tions have been formed in over 150 cities, which 


Have established community centers for soldiers 
and sailors, containing rest, reading and billiard and 
lodging rooms; 

Arrange send-offs to draftees in their towns; 

» Collect and distribute gifts among the boys; 

Provide entertainments for visiting soldiers and 
sailors ; 


Obtain dinner invitations for uniformed men on 
leave ; 


Perform a variety of personal services, such as 
looking after the welfare of parents and relatives, 
and any other personal service that is required. | 

The quota of the Jewish Welfare Board in the combined 
budget of the seven organizations for the coming year is 


$3,500,000. 
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THE National Catholic War 
Council was formed to coordinate, 
unify and put in operation all Cath- 
olic war activities and to put all 
Catholics in touch with ways of 
aiding the government to win the 
war. It designated the Knights of 
Columbus, a fraternal society with 
more than four hundred thousand 
members in the United States, as 
the body representing the church in 
the recreational welfare of our sol- 
diers in camps. 
Even if it had desired, the Y. M. 
C. A. could not have divested itself 
of its evangelical and Protestant character. However broad 
and sincere its hospitality, however latitudinarian its selection 
personnel, it could not possibly furnish a congenial religious 
osphere to good Catholics and orthodox Jews. The fact 
that Jews and other non-Christians on the one hand, and that 
tholics, who constitute the largest body of Christians, on 
other, do not participate in its direction and control, is 
ple explanation of the feeling that to round out a genuine- 
ly national program of cheer and comfort, wholehearted as- 
sistance and cooperation of other agencies was essential. That 
one-third of the army and a larger part of the navy are Cath- 
olics explains the existence of the Catholic War Council, with 
the Knights of Columbus to parallel the work of the Y. M. 
. A., and the Committee on Special War Activities for other 
purposes, such as to furnish literature, to erect and maintain 
visitors’ houses, and to cooperate with the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. 
_ The army has its chaplains, but by no means enough of 
em to provide the religious inspiration, consolation and in- 
ction to which the great armies and the navy are entitled, 
d which, even though in the interests of morale alone, are 
st earnestly desired by those who lead the armies. Church 
and government are separated by the tradition and spirit of 
the nation as well as by the constitution; and great credit is 
due to Chairman Fosdick of the Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities for the solution, put into effect by authority 
the government, under which soldiers and sailors of all the 
gi eat historic faiths at least are provided with services to their 
liking. ‘ 
The war work of the Knights of Columbus was originally 
tended to be an enlargement of the service which was con- 
for the American troops on the Mexican border in 
1916-17. It has indeed been an enlargement. The work on 
the border involved the expenditure of only a few thousand 
lollars; instead of one secretary, there are now over a thou- 
and ; five buildings sufficed for that work, while five hundred 
re needed for this; that was a matter of serving some twenty- 
thousand soldiers, as compared with twenty-five hundred 
thousand ; of one location as against hundreds, with different 
countries to be reached, and men drawn from every class of 
y to be served. 
_ The work grew rapidly, and in the first general appeal 
yer eleven million dollars was raised. At present there are 
ately 450 secretaries and forty-four huts in the en- 
‘abroad and at the front, distributed among all the 
of disembarkation and at practically all points where 
An n troops are located in France. Club headquarters 
ir maintained in London and Paris. Besides the numerous 
well-equipped buildings in France, huts are maintained at 
trategic points in England for the benefit of the boys in train- 
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ing there, and plans are being put into operation for the ex- 
tension of the work to Italy. The knights have determined 
to follow the flag wherever it may lead. Special efforts are 
made to reach the men in battle, as this is considered the 
most effective kind of service. A corps of thirty chaplains is 
maintained abroad, accompanying the men from transport to 
front-line trenches. 

At home the work of the Knights of Columbus has grown 
until it extends over the entire country. Every camp has at 
least one building, many of them two or three or four. About 
550 secretaries are in the service in this country, and their 
number, like that of the secretaries abroad, is being augmented 
every day. 

Knights of Columbus club-houses, huts and tents every- 
where are wide open to men of all races and creeds. No 
money is accepted for the supplies distributed in the hospitals, 
in the field or anywhere else. The bydget for the coming 
year includes increased provision for personnel and material. 


The amount needed is $30,000,000. 


MANY persons ask why the Amer- 
ican Library Association needs 
money for books, when the people 
gave so many in response to the 
first appeal. The reply is con- 
vincing: 


The 


American 


Library 


Association 

So far from producing more books 
than could possibly be used, the appeal 
for books, which has been continuous 
and at times intense for nearly a year, 
has brought less than three million 
books. These books are mostly fic- 
tion; in fact, almost all of them that 
can be used are fiction. The books 
that the soldiers are asking for and 
that the government is asking us to 
supply for them, so far as it is pos- 
sible to do so, are technical books, scientific works, text-books of 
every kind, books on history, books in foreign languages—in short, the 
whole list of books that can be classified as educational. Books of 
this kind taken from the “average man’s book-shelves” are of little 
value because they are not up to date. You cannot hand to the sol- 
dier who wants the latest work on automobile mechanics a book deal- 
ing with the four-cylinder cars of five years ago. 


Of course there are some standardized sciences in which the book 
issued ten or fifteen or even fifty years ago is as valuable as the most 
recent one, but there are very few sciences, and none of the arts, in 
which the old book is of current value. Gray’s Anatomy is still 
standard, although it was first published 75 years ago. There has 
been no change in the propositions of Euclid, and the standard 
works on trigonometry and higher algebra do not need to be of the 
1918 edition. But when we have to provide a book on the psychology 
of color for the use of the camouflage corps, it has to be a new book. 
The chemistry of high explosives is a subject on which we cannot get 
books from the “average man’s book-shelves.” Neither do the 
“average man’s book-shelves” yield books to meet such demands as 
one which one of our librarians recently encountered, from a Greek 
soldier who wanted a book to help him teach an Italian soldier how 
to read English. 


From a southwestern camp a few days ago came the report that 
the draft had brought in thousands of Mexicans who could not read 
English, and a demand for the immediate shipment of books in 
Spanish. We supplied the demand, but of course we had to buy the 
books, as we have to buy the books in Yiddish, Polish, Lithuanian, 
French, Italian, German, Scandinavian, Russian, Chinese, Arabic 
and the other languages making up the forty different tongues in our 
polyglot army, for all of which we endeavor to supply the reading 
need. The publishers are very generous in their discounts, some of 
these running as high as 50 per cent; otherwise we could not, with 
our limited funds, go as far as we have been able to go, for we have 
bought, since the first of the year, nearly 750,000 books in addition 
to those which have been given by the public. Many authors too 
have presented us with their royalties by way of discount on their 
books. ‘These technical books are all more expensive than the gen- 
ed run of fiction. We buy many books that retail at $4 and $5 
€ 
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(Continued from page 159) 

The most striking phenomenon about the United States army and 
navy is that it is a reading army as no army ever was before, and 
that its members are reading far less for recreation than the average 
citizen reads—our fiction circulation is less than 50 per cent of the 
total as compared with more than 70 per cent in public libraries. 


It takes money to maintain this service. We have in the service 
hundreds of librarians. Some have given up large salaries to work 
during the war for their bare expenses, and others have been loaned 
by their libraries, which continue their salaries; but even with 
salaries cut down to the least possible minimum the expense of 
building and equipping libraries and library ‘stations, of collecting, 
shipping and transporting books, of maintaining central offices and 
distributing and dispatch stations, amounts to a very considerable 
sum. A single camp library, such as the one at Camp Funston, for 
example, has something like 200 branches in and around the camp. 
There are branches in the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus 
and other relief agency buildings, and there are branches in the 
wards of all the hospitals. There are branches in barracks and 
mess-halls. There are branches in officers’ quarters—special 
libraries on such things as ballistics and sanitary engineering, 
hydrostatics, meteorology, applied geology, and the hundreds of other 
subjects on which the modern soldier must be more or less a 
specialist. 


The war budget for the Library War Service is $3,500,000. 


THE following paragraphs from 
the pen of Evangeline Booth, com- 
mander of the Salvation Army in 

The America, although in the main an 
Salvation appeal for the United War Work 
Campaign as a whole rather than 
a statistical or descriptive account 
of the work of the army itself will 
perhaps suggest to the reader why 
the Salvation Army is the most 
popular of all the morale-making 
agencies overseas, in spite of the 
fact that it neither sells nor gives 
away cigarets or tobacco in. any 
form: 


There is one task, and only one, for war relief organizations to 
perform at the battle-front. It is the task of minimizing in every 


way possible the hardships and sufferings that inevitably befall - 


combatants in these hideous wars. To such a task it is the bounden 
and solemn duty of all right-thinking and loyal persons, able to 
do the things that are necessary for the alleviation of war’s woes, 
to dedicate their hearts, their hands, their heads—and their lives. 
If they cannot go that far, they should never enter upon war-relief 
work, and if they cannot organize themselves for the undertaking 
in a mental sense, they will never be fit for it in a physical sense. 


War relief that is to command the respect and confidence of 
armies, cannot be camouflaged. It must be rooted in a genuine 
determination to help, without giving hindrance. It can best be 
done by the practical organizations, qualifying under the rules of 
common sense, as a unified whole. If it was good for the Allies 
to weld their giant armies and navies into one vast unit, and 
place the same under one control, it is good for the war relief organ- 
izations to adopt the same policy—for in unity, indeed, there is 
strength. 


I do not mean by this that any organization or particular creed 
or denomination should sink its individuality as in a great melting 
pot for such unified service, for that but weakens the definite anchor 
lines which in some instances have taken hundreds of years to 
fashion and weld into shape. Such a course would be a mistaken 
one. But I do mean that there should be a concert of action; a 
unison of spirit and intent; a coordination in plans for service; 
and in consequence, a more highly intelligent. effort to reach the 
point of saturation in the work to be done. Such a point can never 
be reached—will never be reached, for the task is too great. But 


that very fact proves, to my mind, that the effort should be directed 
toward such a goal. 


When the armies of the Allies were placed under General Foch 
and the strategy of war was left, so far as the Allies were concerned, 


to a single war council, it was not found necessary to erase the. 
marks of identity from any unit. French soldiers remained ju 
as French as ever they had been. The British Tommies are still 
their old selves. The Americans, assuredly, forfeited none of thei 
individuality as the most marvelous fighting machine, put together 
as if over night, in the history of mankind. Yet, they became of 
sudden cogs in a vast machine. They toiled and struggled for 

common purpose. And when General Foch finally was cloake 
with the authority and power which enabled him to direct the 
forces of righteousness, each contingent in its place and withou 

duplication or confusion—that instant Germany was beaten! Wha 

has followed constitutes the details of humbling the wrongdoers t 

the dust; but when coordination swept through the forces of th 

Allies, Germany no longer had a chance to win. 


So with war relief. Individuality must not be sacrificed, for 
that is the wellspring from which proceeds the pure and sustaining — 
waters that, ever refreshing to the varying elements, rush on to 
form the great and irresistible river of succor and rescue. We 
must preserve our sacred traditions, and encourage and expand all, 
those things which brought us down the pages of history to be the 
forces for good that we are today. We must not confound our 
sources of origin. We must not do a thing which spells “bigotry’ 
or “intolerance” while still depending upon the lasting foundation” 
rock of “liberty” and “equal right.’ Never apart in our righteous- 
ness, we must think as one, strike as one, suffer as one, and rejoice as _ 
one—if we are going to be worth anything at all to the soldier and 
to the sailor, in his extremity. P 


I think it perfectly marvelous that the glorious Catholic church” 
which, since the dawn of civilization, has been such a potent 
influence for good, should, without standing on ceremony or losing 
any time over red-tape, gear in with swift precision, and open 
heart and hand with the equally beloved Protestant church, which 
was eager as well to do its full share for humanity. Then the 
Jews, with their inspiring history and beautiful faith, coming into 
the mesh with both these tremendous forces for uplift, constitute a 
page in history of man that will be radiant evermore. q 

The Salvation Army is of all of them—and yet is of none of 
them. Without creed and wholly non-sectarian, it was entirely 
natural for the organization I have the honor to command in the 
United States, and which with its millions of oficers and members 
is deep-rooted in sixty-one countries on this earth, to fit into place 
and begin, in its own sphere, to do its humble part. k 

I am thankful to have been permitted to live in an era that 
could witness this unselfish and sensible amalgamation of all sects 
and creeds and religions and interests, with every face turned 
toward God and the light, forgetful of self, of ambition, of prefer- 
ences, of lines of prejudice and of the hateful misunderstandings 


of history. 


Thus unified, the seven recognized war relief bodies can d 
their work with a seven-fold precision, effectiveness and success. 
We have no right in this matter to consider the interests of any one 
but the fighter. If we are not to serve him, and serve him intele 
ligently and with practical expediency, then we have no excuse for 
injecting ourselves into a war situation at all. 


There is more to be done at the front, when it comes to helping 
our troops to win the war, than we can ever do. We owe it to 
the mothers and fathers of America to cast aside and behind us 
all thought of divisional lines; of imaginary boundaries and bar- 
riers of ambition and of prejudice. It behooves us to dig right in 
and do the things that will best serve the fighters, all within military 
regulations and upon a common-sense basis; and to stay there 
toiling and suffering with the troops, until the end. Nobody should 
get any credit—which means that everybody should get it. It is 
one cause, one war, one issue—and there must be one result. To 
that end, there can be but one system of war relief, if we are to 


reason like patriots, and go in to see it through like Trojans and 
Spartans. 


The Salvation Army is in this situation because it has been 


fighting evil since the day the organization was founded, nearly 
‘sixty years ago. It is in it because its duty calls it wherever 


there is a human suffering to relieve. It has furnished now over 
100,000 actual fighters for the Allies in the trenches, and has but 
a small force back of the red line which marks the shifting edges 
of contact—1,200 uniformed workers. But each and all will be 


proud to lay down their lives if that is necessary—which is, as we 
see it, the spirit of service. 


This is the spirit of the seven great war relief organizations our 
President has commissioned to do this big thing—the spirit to stick 
alongside of the boys sent to do the battling and help them mater- 
ially and spiritually to withstand the greatest ordeal in the world’s 
history—to overcome the greatest monster of evil that has ever 
reared its head. We seven will do the job, Mothers and Fathers! 
Trust us! Help us! We are seven—we are one! 


CELEBRATING THE FALL OF 
AUSTRIA 


HE great celebrations in Rome and 

throughout Italy have had their 
smaller counterparts in New York’s 
Little Italy and probably wherever 
Italians live in numbers. Not the least 
interesting aspect was a joyous spon- 
taneity in contrast to the worked-up en- 
thusiasm of some of our American war 
occasions. Italy had won her war; that 
was occasion indeed for rejoicing among 
a light-hearted people whose sons have 
fought in two armies and who, only a 
fortnight ago, had held high revel with 
the green-clad soldiers of Italy, Ber- 
seghlieri and Alpini, who had come over 
to help with the Liberty loan. 

In New York, by reason of the dif- 
ference of time, the police sirens were 
let loose at the very hour the Austrian 
armistice went into effect—3 o’clock of 
Monday afternoon. Other whistles 
joined in, bells rang in all the churches, 
election-night horns were ready at hand. 
The streets in the Italian districts were 
instantly swarming with people. Chil- 
dren danced and sang, men and women 
embraced, flags were waved and tears 
streamed down the faces of the mothers 
of soldiers. American and Italian 
flags were everywhere hung out be- 
fore the mayor’s suggestion of the 
joint decoration had even reached 
the newspapers. 

American colonies of the subject 
races of the late Austro-Hungarian 
empire were less demonstrative, but 
their solid stake in the Austrian 
‘peace—the creation of the Demo- 
‘cratic Mid-European Union (see 
the Survey for November 2, p. 
115), was marked by a dinner 
Wednesday evening at the Plaza, 
forerunner of others to be held 
throughout the country, and by a 
great public meeting Friday even- 
ing. The Slavs were as sober as 
John Hancock and Thomas Car- 
roll of Carrollton. It was the 
Italians who threw up their hats 
and embraced all comers of both 
sexes—and then marched off the 


q 


next morning to vote in the American 
election, again regardless of sex. 

That the fall of Austria is not solely 
due to the military defeat, appears from 
the liberal Austrian press, where the 
effect of the political and diplomatic 
offensive of the Allies has long been 


much in evidence. ‘Thus the Vienna 
Arbeiter Zeitung recently wrote: 


England and France now have their suc- 
cesses and these have begun to create the 
intoxication peculiar to victory. And yet, 
in the House of Commons speakers for all 
parties have named as the most important of 
all war aims the league of nations which 
shall unite all nations for the maintenance 
of peace. In the hour of victory, the Times 
even declares that in the coming parlia- 
mentary elections the demand for a league 
of nations will be the first plank in every 
platform. 


Count Julius Andrassy, ex-minister, 
was reported by the Neue Freie Zeitung 
on September 17 as saying about the 
Allied political offensive: 


I know that here people are accustomed 
to look on these hackneyed battle cries (war 
against war, etc.) as hypocritical. But that 
is a mistake. They are very widely and 


quite honestly believed in; to shatter this 
belief would be to stop up one of the sources 
that prolong this war. 


COMING THROUGH 


Kirby in New York World 


BRITISH LABOR BEHIND THE 
PRESIDENT 


OW has British labor rung to the 

great developments on the western 
front? What part does it hope labor 
will play in the final settlement? 

The answer to the first of these ques- 
tions is given in a joint statement of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress and the National 
Executive of the Labour Party on 
October 9, the date on which President 
Wilson dispatched his ‘inquiries’ in 
response to the peace note of the new 
German chancellor. 

The British war aims program, behind 
which they banked allied Socialist and 
labor bodies back of the entire western 
front, was like the President’s own 
program—a twofold one: opposition’ to 
German militarism in the field coupled 
with a moral and political offensive. So 
we find them backing his procedure in 
both directions. At the same time they 
called for a collective acceptance of 
President Wilson’s terms (and first of 
all, the league of nations) by the allied 
governments to drive home the demo- 
cratic stake in the settlement. 


This joint meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress and the National Executive of 
the Labour Party is of the opinion that 
the new peace offer from the govern- 
ment of the Central Empires creates a 
situation full of possibilities which the 
Allied peoples and governments cannot 
afford to ignore. —The German proposal 
is made by a government which includes 
representatives of the majority parties 
in the Reichstag. We are, therefore, of 
the opinion that the offer is entitled to 
receive reasoned consideration. 


We frankly recognize that a further 
elucidation of these proposals is abso- 
lutely necessary before the military ef- 
fort of the Allies can be checked. As 
an essential preliminary the Central 
Powers must withdraw their armies 
from all the occupied territory, and 
give a public and unequivocal declara- 
tion of their willingness to apply the 
principles formulated by President Wil- 
son honestly and unreservedly to every 
question to be dealt with in the final 
settlement. Only by such preliminary 
measures, applying these principles, in 
President Wilson’s words, “to sub- 
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stantive items which must constitute the body 
of any final settlement,” can we have confi- 
dence in their will to peace and obtain the 
necessary guarantees that every issue raised 
at the peace conference will be discussed as 
' a matter of justice and international right, 
rather than as a matter for bargain and 
compromise between the several states. 


At the same time we urge the Allied gov- 
ernments to declare publicly and collectively 
that an unqualified acceptance of President 
Wilson’s conditions, including the league of 
nations, would be the beginning of official 
negotiations for a general peace. We should 
thus have a joint definition of purpose and 
of agreement upon the basis of peace, which 
would make fruitful discussion possible. We 
hold, with the President of the United States, 
that such definition and agreement form an 
essential preliminary of negotiations between 
the warring governments. We share his view 
that the method of approach to the final set- 
tlement cannot be that of the Congress of 
Vienna, where the diplomatists secretly carved 
up the various countries without reference 
either to the desires of the inhabitants or to 
the will of the nations for which they pro- 
fessed to act. 


The people have endured their grievous 
sufferings and borne their heavy burdens in 
the hope that the final settlement will be 
enduring peace and security for mankind. 
Within the framework of the war aims of 
the organized workers of the Allied nations, 
and the program of President Wilson, we 
believe such a peace can be erected upon a 
foundation of the self-determination of peo- 
ples. This principle must govern the dis- 
cussion of every question of a territorial and 
political character dealt with at the peace 
conference. To ignore it can only result in 
an unprincipled compromise. Our genera- 
tion has been paying a heavy penalty because 
this principle has been violated or ignored 
in the peace settlements that have followed 
previous European wars. ‘The present world 
straggle has resulted mainly from such viola- 
tion of the right of small nations and of na- 
tionalities that have hitherto lacked cohesion 
and force to establish their claim to live 
under forms of government of their own 
choosing. 


As representatives of the organized work- 
ers, we call upon the government to explore 
this new avenue open to peace with a single 
desire to ascertain whether it leads to the 
new international order and the general 
peace we can all unite to cherish and protect. 


In the matter of representation at the 
peace settlement, the British workers 
and with them the Allied bodies, stand 
for the demands originally put forward 
by the American Federation of Labor 
in 1915 and 1916. This joint British 
statement of October 9 asks: 


That the attention of the government be 
drawn, in connection with the proposals for 
peace negotiations, to the request of the Inter- 
Allied Conference of September last, repeat- 
ing that made at the previous Inter-Allied 
Conference of February last:— 

(a) That a direct official representative of 
the organized workers be included in 
the official delegation at the peace con- 
ference; and 

(b) That a representative international con- 
ference of labor and socialist organiza- 
tions should be held in the same town 
and at the same time as the peace con- 
ference, each nation being restricted to 
four delegates. 


The joint committee points out that these 
two requests are not alternatives, and that 
the presence of a representative of labor in 
the official delegation would be of little avail 
without the conference asked for, especially 
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in view of the importance of the need for 
an international agreement for the enforce- 
ment in all countries of the legislation on 
factory conditions, a maximum eight-hour 
day, the prevention of “sweating” and un- 
healthy trades, necessary to protect the work- 
ers against exploitation and oppression, and 
the prohibition of night work by women and 
children. 


CHICAGO “THE CLEANEST 
CITY” 
HE all too evident attempts of the 
Chicago city administration to 
loosen if not to lift the lid upon vice 
have met with a sudden and complete 
reversal. After the death of the “good 
chief of police,” Herman F! Schuettler, 
the acting chief and the mayor’s parti- 


san Civil Service Commission combined 


to prefer technical charges against the 
civilian second deputy superintendent of 
police, who against many odds had so 
fearlessly and effectively suppressed vice 
as to earn the creditable enmity of the 
underworld and its political protectors. 

To offset these charges, which failed 
to impress the community and the press 
as being either relevant or substantiated, 
the law-enforcing and other social agen- 
cies of the city volunteered much testi- 
mony. and many witnesses. to defend 
Major Funkhouser at the civil service 
trial. ‘The commissioners, however, ad- 
mitted only a part of this evidence, with 
every manifestation of reluctance and 
obstruction, ruling out as irrelevant 
much of it which bore directly on the 
vice situation. The so-called trial 
speedily reached its foregone conclusion 
in the dismissal of the deputy, whose 
reinstatement is being sought by able 
counsel and public opinion at the hands 
of the courts. The under-world prompt- 
ly came to the surface at notorious 
points where it had long been suppressed. 

Meanwhile the situation was brought 
to the attention of the Army and Navy 
Departments through the Fosdick com- 
mission by the Committee of Fifteen. 
Army officers were at once sent to Chi- 
cago to investigate and act. They did 
so by calling together representatives of 
the voluntary social and law-enforcing 
agencies to get their support and cooper- 
ation in whatever policy should be agreed 
upon, and also by summoning a confer- 
ence of state, county and city health and 
law-enforcing officials, including the 
mayor. These fell into line with alac- 
rity, those who had been lagging as 
unanimously as those who had hitherto 
been loyally active. 

The conclusion reached at this coun- 
cil of officials, as announced by the army 
captain, George J. Anderson, and As- 
sistant United States Attorney Fleming, 
reads as follows: 


Recent Chicago and Cgok county conditions 
were discussed with a view to adapting some 
new methods to the local situation and also 
to correlate various legal and medical pro- 
visions now in the hands of the authorities. 
After a thorough general discussion, in 


’ 


which each participant pledged himself full 
and freely to the limit of his office in the 
enforcement of vice and liquor regulations, 
certain specific pledges were given and 
number of plans and ordinances to be an- 
nounced later were agreed upon. . 


We appeal to every patriotic citizen in Chi- 
cago to support the united officials in thei 
efforts to make effective one of the m 
dificult of government war policies, to giv 
the largest measure of support possible for 
this protection of the men in the military 
and naval services in Chicago and all Illi- 
nois, and in general to continue the program 
for making Chicago the cleanest city in the 
world, 


The social and law-enforcing agencies 
on their part authorized Prof. George 
H. Mead, as president of the City Club 
to appoint a citizens’ committee to corre+ 
late and Iend their efforts in the sup- 
port of the government policies. 

Supt. Samuel P. Thrasher, of th 
Committee of Fifteen, rendered it the 
following report of the improvement i 
conditions already attained: 


It is gratifying to report that the officials, 
municipal, state and federal, have been very 
active, and satisfactory results have been ac: 
complished. At no time in the history of 
Chicago has vice been under such control as 
now. These officials are to be warmly com: 
mended. The effectiveness of the work of 
the Committee of Fifteen is shown by the 
fact that last week I directed our investi- 
gators to check sixty-eight places where no- 
tices under the injunction law had been sent 
since June 1, and they report that twenty-two 
of the tenants had moved and no evidence of 
immoral conditions could be obtained in the 
other forty-six places. 


Thus the federal steamroller has onl 
to approach local situations to demo 
trate how quickly and completely vice 
conditions can be controlled not only, 
but suppressed where officials honestly 
work and earnestly cooperate in ful- 
filling their function for the enforce- 
ment of the law. It would seem as 
though such object lessons could not 
fail to impress every self-respecting com- 
munity with the demonstrated fact that 
their self-protection from disease and 
demoralization and their preservation of 
common decency are dependent only up- 
on the common honesty of their own 
citizenship, not to say their simple in- 
stinct of self-preservation. | 
HEALTH FOR WAR WORKERS 

ORGANIZED 


Y a presidential order, all inspections 

and investigations pertaining to the 
health of war workers and fo plant sani- 
tation in establishments engaged in the 
production of war materials have been 
delegated to the United States Public 
Health Service. In order to meet the. 
responsibility thus created, an office of 
Industrial Sanitation and Medicine has 
been organized. It will have district 
offices and will engage especially in 
industrial hygiene, and work with in- 
dustrial physicians, sanatarians, me- 


ee 
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chanical engineers, mechanical engineers 
with safety engineering experience, il- 
luminating engineers, ventilating engi- 
neers, chemical engineers, chemists with 
experience in the production of explo- 
sives. : 

The division will need about one hun- 
dred and twenty specialists possessed of 
a good educational background plus 
practical experience. The work is 
emergency war work, and is of real im- 
portance in the improvement of working 
conditions and in speeding up production 
of war materials. The personnel will be 
commissioned in varying ranks. 


TO END CONTRACT LABOR IN 
MARYLAND 


HE war seems to be hastening the 

end of private contract labor in the 
penal institutions of Maryland. ‘The 
first important step in getting rid of this 
system, under which prisoners have been 
‘cuffed-up” and otherwise punished, 
guards bribed and prison — discipline 
undermined, was taken in 1916, when, 
at the suggestion of the Maryland 
Prisoners’ Aid Association and others, 
the management of the prisons was taken 
from individual boards of managers and 
vested in a paid Board of Prison Con- 
trol. In the bill creating this board was 
a section directing it to put in force a 
system to supersede the system of con- 
tract labor, by which the prisoners 
would be enabled to earn money for 
themselves and their families. |The 
board was, however, handicapped be- 
cause it inherited contracts running 
from five to ten years. 

Under sanction of the bill, however, 
the board during the summer of 1917 
began putting prisoners out on the state 
roads on a semi-honor system. The men 
were Picked men, and were not dressed 


in prison garb, but wore ordinary labor- 
] ers’ 


Were accompanied 
by uniformed guards. The roads com- 
‘mission paid two dollars a day for the 
men, whereas the private contractors 


were never required to pay more than 
seventy-five cents. The men get fifty 
cents of these two dollars. At first only 
a few men were thus employed, but these 
proved so satisfactory—being one-third 
more efficient than free labor, according 
to the chairman of the roads commission 
—that now there are upwards of 200 
men so employed. At a special session 
of the legislature in 1917 a large farm 
was provided at the House of Correc- 
tion, and on this a varying number of 
men have been employed. ‘These men 
also are paid wages of fifty cents. 
During the past summer a squad of 
prisoners from the House of Correction 
was put to work at Camp Meade, one 
of the army cantonments located near 
the prison, at wages of three dollars a 
day. Within the past two months 
another group of approximately forty 
men have been working for the federal 
government on the railroads, at wages 
of forty cents an hour, or $4.40 a day. 
All this made it necessary to reduce 
the number of men on the contracts with 
private corporations, and this fall the 
contractors began to take action. Two, 
the Export Manufacturing Company, at 
the penitentiary, and the Valentine Com- 
pany, at the House of Correction, vol- 
untarily threw up their contracts. 
Another; the Jones Hollow Ware Com- 
pany, brought an injunction proceeding 
against the Board of Prison Control to 
prevent it from taking any more men 
from their shop and to prevent the 
State Roads Commission from drafting 
on the board for more men. A law 
passed at the 1918 session of the legisla- 
ture gave them power so to draft. The 
bill of complaint of the Jones Hollow 
Ware Company also sought to have de- 
clared unconstitutional this and another 
law passed by the 1918 session of the 
legislature removing from the 1916 
Board of Control bill a clause saving 
existing contracts which had been put 
in at the instance of the contractors. 
This bill came up for hearing on de- 
murrer by the state on October 25. The 
court handed down a decision sustaining 
the demurrer and dismissing the bill on 
October 29. While the case has been 
appealed, the general opinion is that the 
contractors have a very poor case. The 
National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor deemed the matter im- 
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portant enough to be represented at the 
trial by counsel. The. case apparently 
opens the way for each of the thirteen 
or fourteen other states in which con- 
tract labor now prevails to do away with 
that system in spite of the contracts and 
to take advantage of the recent order 
of President Wilson opening the federal 
market to prison-made goods. 


A COMMUNITY ADVISER’S 
OUTLOOK 


OGS and crops no longer receive 

the exclusive attention of farmers’ 
institutes in Illinois, nor is the bonus 
system now the accepted method used by 
commercial clubs in this state to secure 
new industries for their cities. Such an 
awakening of community consciousness 
is taking place that the farmers are mak- 
ing a place on their programs for the 
consideration of community welfare mat- 
ters, while the business men “are finding 
out that the kind of factories worth 
having are those that cannot be bought 
with bonuses—the kind that look over 
the community to see what living condi- 
tions are, and make their decisions ac- 
cordingly”—are, in a word, turning 
their attention to matters of civic im- 
provement. This, as quoted in the 
Chicago Daily News, is the opinion of 
Prof. R. E. Hieronymus, community 
adviser of the University of Illinois, 
whose office is called “a clearing house 
for community problems and_ under- 
takings.” 

Professor Hieronymus is convinced 
that many of the most serious problems 
of American life may be solved by the 
development of a unifying spirit that 
shall ‘find expression through the co- 
ordination ‘of groups that have hereto- 
fore worked independently and usually 
antagonistically.” School fights and 
church rivalries, moral and health con- 
ditions, and making the locality attrac- 
tive enough to hold its young people are 
among the things demanding cooperative 
action. Adequate provision for a real 
community center is one means of solv- 
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ing some of these problems, to which an 
increasing number of [Illinois cities, 
towns and rural districts are giving at- 
tention. For they are realizing that 
“community improvement and the de- 
velopment of a community spirit can 
only come from within the localities 
themselves; they cannot be given them 
by someone outside. The people and the 
organizations that brought the condi- 
tions about are those who must cure 
them.” 


SHARKS PREYING ON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


HE private commercial school] has 

not ceased apparently to be a de- 
educational force in children’s lives. In- 
deed, that it is something more than 
that is indicated by an inquiry just con- 
cluded in New York city. Sixty-seven 
private commercial schools were studied 
by the Public Education Association, a 
private body which for years has kept a 
watchful eye on the city’s educational 
facilities. 

A report just issued by the association 
purports to show that thousands of chil- 
dren in the public elementary schools are 
lured away each year from continuing 
their education through the solicitation 

_of these schools. ‘This is a condition,” 

the association declares, “which was bad 
enough before the war. It is intolerable 
now. At a time when the nation is 
straining every nerve to produce skilled 
and efficient workers, it is intolerable 
that a system should be allowed to exist 
which annually dumps into the labor 
market a large army of uneducated, ill- 
equipped and unemployable office 
workers.” [See Private Commercial 
Schools in Manhattan and the Bronx, 
by Bertha Stevens. Report of a Com- 
mittee to Investigate Private Commer- 
cial Schools. 144 pp. Published by the 
Public Education Association, 8 West 
40 street, New York city. ] 

Forty of the sixty-seven schools en- 
rolled 7,000 day students and , 8,000 
night students; girls made up 85 per cent 
of the day and 60 per cent of the night 
registration. The large majority of 
students were youngsters of fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, graduates of elemen- 
tary schools. The instruction provided 
them is declared to have been generally 
of a low order, and was found later to 
have little relation to the needs of the 
outside business world—indeed, nearly 
one-quarter of 1,641 positions held 
by graduates of commercial schools could 
have been held without this training. 
More than half of 1,281 positions held 
by workers trained in such schools were 
held less than six months. 

In a life insurance company which 
employs thousands of clerical workers, 
it was found that more than three-quar- 
ters of the boys and more than one-third 
of the girls’ positions made no use of 


either stenographic or bookkeeping train- 
ing. This, it is declared, is probably true 
of the majority of office positions 
throughout the city, and yet the private 
commercial schools “continue to extort 
money from thousands of children each 
year to give them training which they 
will not need and cannot use.” 

The study brings to light a great deal 
of alleged unscrupulous practice on the 
part of the schools themselves. Gram- 
mar school children are deluged with ad- 
vertising matter at graduation time, set- 
ting forth the folly of going on into high 
school and the advantages to be gained 
by taking a quick business course with a 
position guaranteed at the end. Solicit- 
ors make extravagant promises which the 
schools are in no wise bound to carry 
out. All sorts of methods are resorted to 
in order to secure names of children. 
Rivalry between schools is intense; 
twelve schools were found operating in 
one district. The practice of stealing 
agents and teachers from one school by 
another is general, with resultant con- 
fusion. 

A number of schools, after having col- 
lected tuition in advance, suddenly went 
out of business. Any person may open, 
maintain or close a commercial school in 
New York city without restriction. No 
credentials of any’sort are officially de- 
manded. 

Several private commercial schools, 
some large and some’small, says the re- 
port, are “clearly contributing to the 
city’s needs”; to these the, unfavorable 
generalizations do not apply. 

So much for the indictment. The re- 
port concludes with a number of sug- 
gestions of ways of dealing with the evil. 
To make private commercial schools 
safe, there is declared to be need for a 
revocable state license; for compulsory 
registration with the state department of 
education; for the state to censor all ad- 
vertising matter; for an official stand- 
ardization of the course of study, en- 
trance requirements, preparation of 
teachers and equipment; for requiring 
schools to furnish the state evidence of 
solvency and sufficient capitalization ; for 
regular state inspection and an official 
list of schools which are allowed to ex- 
ist. 

There is urgent need also, says the re- 
port, of popular propaganda which will 
convince parents and children that the 
average eighth-grade pupil in the public 
schools is not ready to study stenogra- 
phy; that success in any kind of office 
work is likely to depend upon a good 
academic training; that factory work 
should not be shunned, since it may be 
both dignified and profitable; that the 
public schools should provide a brief vo- 
cational extension course for office train- 
ing not including stenography and that 
it should be refused to unsuitable candi- 
dates. 


Lastly, the report recommends that 
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some recognized organization, such as 
the Chamber of Commerce, the State 
Association of Commercial Schools or 
the League of Business Opportunitie 

for Women, should formulate a stand 

ard higher than the legal one and pub- 
lish a list of schools that conform to it. 


HOUSING BUREAUS AND 
ROOM REGISTRIES 
. NATIONAL committee of agen- 
cies engaged in the supervision of | 
lodging and rooming houses was ap- 
pointed as the result of a three days’ 
conference of these agencies held in 
New York last week. The particular 
purpose of that committee will be to 
work out-uniform standards that can be? 
made applicable everywhere and stating 
the bare minimum necessary for health, 
comfort and decency that must be main-— 
tained under the unusual conditions 
created in many communities during the ” 
war as well as under more normal con- 
ditions. 7 
In spite of the influenza epidemic and 
other pressure upon the time of the men 
and women engaged in this work, there 
was a large attendance, with represent- 
atives from many cities, bureaus long 
established to meet this particular need, 
and those only recently established by 
the Homes Registration and Information 
Division of the Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation of the 
United States, Department of Labor. 
James Ford, manager of that bureau, 
was present throughout the conference. 
When with the entry of this country 
into the war the overcrowding of war 
production centers took alarming pro- | 
portions and there seemed no possibility 
of providing accommodation for all the 
new workers required to carry on nec- 
essary industries, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and othe: 
organizations started a “take a roomer” 
campaign, urging on patriotic grounds 
that homes of every class in these local. 
ities take in lodgers. This movement, it 
was immediately realized by those 
familiar with the subject, created a new 
danger to the health and morals of the: 
populations which, in the words them 
uttered by Lawrence Veiller, secretary 
of the National Housing Association, 
“will bring about conditions that the 
country will not recover from in twenty- 
five years.” 
Fortunately, the housing organs of the 
government recognized the evil of un- 
selected and unsupervised housing of 
single people and took immediate step 
to set up room registry bureaus in these 
communities or to cooperate with them 
if already in existence. The conference 
last week had nothing but praise for the 
effectiveness of the steps taken by the 
Homes Registration Bureau. Of course, 
where there are not enough homes and 
available rooms to go round, no amount 
of care in selection and supervision cam 
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provide the required accommodation. In 
_ these cases the endeavor of the federal 
_ service to find rooms in nearby localities 
} ‘and provide for transit facilities was, 

the conference agreed, about all that 
| could be done to tide over the immediate 
_ emergency. 

The new committee appointed to work 
out a national Standard for the protec- 
tion of roomers, both men and women, 

consists of Cornelia E. Marshall, presi- 
dent of the New York Association to 
Promote Proper Housing for Girls; 
Robert A. Woods, South End Hane 
_ Boston; Orin C. Baker, secretary of the 
National Travelers’ Aid Society; Mrs. 
_ John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the Y. W. 
C. A.; Annette Mann, secretary of the 
Room Registry Bureau of Cincinnati; 
Charles J. String, director of the United 
States Homes Registration Service in 
Philadelphia ; Miss Smith, director of the 
House Registry Bureau in Pittsburgh, 
_ and Col. Santyon of the Salvation Army. 


FOOD SAVING SEASONED TO 
TASTE 


LW Veit, a view to helping the Fed- 
| eral Food Conservation Campaign 
as well as the new Americanization 
movement, there has lately been organ- 
ized the New York Jewish Committee 
on Food Education and Conservation, 
_ with Lee K. Frankel of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company as chair- 
man and Samuel Joseph as director. 

_. This committee is to carry out a num- 
ber of important and necessary war ac- 
tivities with the sanction and support of 

_ the federal Food Board. Briefly, it pro- 

_ poses to interpret the message of the 

_ Food Administration to the Jewish peo- 

_ ple and to carry out an educational pro- 

_ gram that will acquaint, particularly the 

immigrant housewife, with food values 

_ and principles of hygienic family feed- 

ing. The committee, of over one hun- 

dred persons comprises representatives 

_ of all the groups and elements of the 

_ Jewish population in New York city. 

The Federal Food Board has put at 

the command of the committee services 

_ of many kinds; the Russell Sage Foun- 

dation has donated the services of Mr. 

and Mrs. Routzahn; while the superin- 
tendent of schools, Dr. Ettinger, has 
promised the cooperation of the school 

_ authorities. 

_ The movement may be regarded as 

one of food Americanization of an entire 

population, in which all elements of the 

‘community are directly cooperating, and 

which will respect the religious tradi- 

tions and sympathetically view food 
tastes and prejudices, while the effort is 
made to improve their food habits in the 
direction of a wise economy based upon 
an understanding of food values. 

; he ney work of the oe 
tee a thorough survey of the 
od problems of the Jewish 


population 
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and particularly of the Jewish house- 
wives. 


A LOCAL AUDIENCE FOR 
THE HANGMAN 


FRESH hint of the doubtful effi- 

cacy of capital punishment as a 
measure for preventing crime is con- 
tained in a law passed by the recently 
adjourned legislature of Louisiana. 
Heretofore executions have taken place 
in Baton Rouge, the state capital. Now, 
every hanging is to take place in the 
parish where the crime was committed. 
The demand for this change was due to 
the skepticism which people in the vici- 
nity of the crime are said to have felt 
that the hanging ever took place! Under 
such circumstances the moral effect was, 
of course, lost. 

It was argued by some persons in the 
state that this logic should have induced 
the legislature to order executions to be 
publicly held, as of old, “where two 
roads meet and many people pass by,” 
and even that the bodies of the executed 
should remain dangling for days as a 
warning to all people. Instead, how- 
ever, the legislature prescribed that each 
execution should take place in an en- 
closed room, entirely cut off from the 
view of all except those in the room, 
and that these should not be more than 
seven nor fewer than five. It remains 
to be seen whether the parcelling out of 
hangings under the circumstances will 
remove skepticism. 

The legislature created a commission 
to study the whole reformatory and cor- 
rectional system of Louisiana. This 
commission consists of the governor, the 
state superintendent of public schools, 
the chairman of the State Board of 
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This year the government has 

joined the Christmas shop-early 

he to lessen the strain on 

clerks, delivery bo one and post- 
office employes 
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Affairs, two members of the House and 
one member of the Senate. The com- 
mission is to report to the general assem- 
bly in 1920 suggestions for improving 
the treatment of the truant, delinquent 
and criminally inclined youth of the 
state. 

A state home for delinquent girls be- 
tween eight and eighteen years of age 
was established also. “The location, man- 
agement and control of the home were 
placed in the hands of the State Board 
of Education. Courts are empowered 
to commit girls to the institution for in- 
definite sentences. Another act was 
passed providing for the sanitary con- 
struction, repair and maintenance of 
jails, prisons; lockups and prison camps. 
The State Board of Health is vested 
with the enforcement of this law. 

Although the state constitution pro- 
vides for a state board of charities and 
correction, no appropriations have ever 
been made for it. The general assembly 
remedied this deficiency and also allowed 
the salary of a secretary. A state colony 
and training school for the feebleminded 
was established. This is to be under 
the management of a board of adminis- 
trators consisting of the governor, who 
is ex officio president, and five other 
persons to be appointed by him. An 
initial appropriation of $75,000 was 
made. 

At an extra session the assembly not 
only ratified the federal prohibition 
amendment but also provided for the 
appointment by the governor of a com- 
mission which is to cooperate with the 
United States secretary of labor in 
studying the housing situation. 


MEXICAN LABOR PROTESTS 
OUR TREATMENT 
AY INTERNATIONAL labor con- 
ference to be held at Laredo, 
Texas, on the Mexican border, begin- 
ning November 13. The conference, 
which was brought about through the 
initiative of the American Federation of 
Labor, is to consist of twenty delegates 
each, from the American and Mexican 
Labor movements. 

In a letter to Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor, accepting the invitation to the con- 
ference, representatives of the Confed- 
eracion Regional Obrera Mexicana ex- 
press the hope that the American labor 
movement may be instrumental in re- 
moving the discrimination from which, 
they charge, Mexican workers in this 
country now suffer. 

The letter of the Mexican represen- 
tatives reads in part as follows: 


The people of the United States, with a 
very few and honorable exceptions, are not 
acquainted with the conditions in which the 
workers of Mexico find themselves. Possibly 
on account of this want of knowledge Mexi- 
can workers who live in the United States 
are subjected to unjustifiable discriminations. 
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In some instances they are abused to such an 
extent that their situation is in fact very 
difficult. 


We have seen with regret that, regardless 
of the reiterated declarations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which it has made 
publicly and which it may be said are con- 
ceived in a true spirit of fraternity and jus- 
tice, it has not been possible to prevent the 
injuries caused by a policy that has no rea- 
son for its existence, above all when it is 
practised by those whom we recognize as a 
civilized and just people. ; 

This treatment, which must have surely 
deserved the condemnation of the American 
Federation of Labor, has been verified by 
those of us who on several occasions have 
visited that country. 


Today, on account of the great activity in 
all the industrial centers of the United 
States, the immigration of Mexican workers 
has increased to a considerable extent. With 
this immigration new difficulties arise and 
new obstacles that menace progress in the 
unification which the American Federation 
of Labor and ourselves so much desire, un- 
less the dangers which we have pointed out 
are removed. 


ONE oF THEM 


By Elizabeth MHasanovitz. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 333 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the Survey $2.15. 

When we are told by some factory inves- 
tigating commission in a carefully prepared 
statistical report that so and so many thou- 
sand working women in a particular place 
and a particular industry are underpaid and 
overworked, we accept it as a generally re- 
grettable fact, but we do not feel it as any- 
thing particularly poignant or personal. 

The book now before us undertakes, most 
successfully, to grip the onlooker’s attention 
by showing through the concrete example 
just what those conditions mean to “One of 
Them”—to one living, breathing, suffering, 
aspiring, wondering unit in the statistical 
group of “10,408 underpaid,’ “9,979 over- 
worked,” or whatever the exact numbers 
may be. 

In this book the writer, a young Russian 
Jewess, relates the story of her own experi- 
ences through four years of struggle as a 
‘waist-maker in New York city. During this 
time she experienced the common lot of low 
wages, long hours, bad working conditions 
and great irregularity of employment. In 
the four years, she tells us, she worked in 
forty different places, with longer or shorter 
periods of unemployment in between. All 
this meant bad living conditions, poor food, 
insufficient clothing, crowded quarters, and a 
consequent breakdown in health. At home 
one evening, after two years of this, Lisa 
asks herself: “Iwo years in America! Two 
years in the golden country! What had I 
accomplished ?—a weak stomach, headaches 
every other day, a pale face, inflamed eyes.” 
Once came a horror of approaching blind- 
ness, due to working in a badly lighted room. 

Of course, anything beyond the barest 
necessities of life could be had only by the 
sacrifice of some of these. “If we rejoiced 
in one thing,” says Lisa, “we did it at the 
expense of another. At the expense of our 
sleep we went to the library; at the expense 
of a few dinners we went to the opera; at 
the expense of a better room we bought a 
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Moreover, the Mexican working people of 
the frontier cities and the Mexican people in 
general, regardless of sex or age, are victims 
of unqualified insults at the hands of cer- 
tain United States authorities whose policy 
is not to recognize the Mexican workers 
as one of the factors in civilization and 
progress. 


These insults are manifested in a 
more repugnant manner in the treatment re- 
ceived by the mothers, sisters and daughters 
of the workers who daily provide themselves 
with the prime necessities of life on the other 
side of the Rio Grande. 


All of these facts, fully verified and well 
known by the labor organizations of this 
country, provoke protests and give rise to 
consequent distrust. It is unquestionable that 
unification is impossible where there is lack 
of confidence. 


We are sure that the labor organizations 
of the United States condemn these actions, 
which are in contrast to democratic proced- 
ure. But we-are also aware of the fact that 
the American Federation of Labor is in a 
position to take immediate and efficient ac- 
tion to protect the interests of the workers, 
no matter where they come from. 


dress; at the expense of our leisure we did 
our laundry; at the expense of a necessary 
walk we read a book.” 

Throughout her industrial career Lisa was 
an active agitator for unionism, and this 
naturally added to her hardships; discharge 
or a course of petty persecution usually fol- 
lowing her attempts to unionize a shop or to 
enforce union regulations. 

Perhaps the most interesting and inform- 
ing parts of the book are those dealing with 
the actual conduct of business in the dif- 
ferent shops and the showing of “tricks of 
the trade” of an extent and variety the out- 
sider would never dream of. Grimly humor- 
ous, too, are some of them, and so ingenious 
that even the organized power of the unions 
has to exercise eternal vigilance to get ahead 
of them. 

It is instructive to be shown how little 
“cost of production,” “efficiency of labor,” 
or any such automatically working general 
principle has to do with a wage scale in an 
unorganized shop. The amount paid to one 
worker has nothing to do with that paid 
another for the same work, but is the small- 
est that, in her ignorance and need, she can 
be bullied or cajoled into accepting. 

To this particular “One of Them” a way 
out was afforded through the opportunity to 
use her time in writing her experiences, as a 
help in opening up the way out to the others. 
The way as Lisa shows. it is unionism, But 
a personal interest to try that and all other 
ways is kindled by the direct appeal of this 
book. For Lisa is a good storyteller. She 
has a gift of characterization, and makes us 
acquainted with her friends and associates— 
Clara, Sonia, Sophie, the German “fore- 
lady,” to mention only a few—as living and 
interesting types. She has the knack of mak- 
ing you see things as she saw them, and feel 
them as she felt them, even through the 
crudities of expression in an unfamiliar 
tongue, through the “purple patches” of a 
naive rhetoric. 

It may be urged that Lisa is not, after all, 
really “one of them,” because of her superior 
intellectual endowments, her higher range of 
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demand upon the universe. It is true that 
her problem was complicated by the fact that 
she was a misfit in industrial life. She had 
the ability and the educational groundwork 
for a profession, and thwarted talents tor- 
mented her through all the long days of 
waist-making. And the cultural depriva- 
tions she had to suffer in her brief leisure 
time bothered her much more than cold and 
hunger. 


KL 


But for that very reason, perhaps, she is — 


all the better spokesman for her less articu- 
late, less demanding sisters. She can show 
us the lost possibilities in such lives as they 
could not even imagine them, and point out 
as the goal of our efforts to better the con- 
dition of these girls, not just the bare essen- 
tials of life, but of a decent, human standard 
of living. 
Kate HoLitaDAyY CLAGHORN. 


Buyinc BRAINS 


By Leon Stein. Authors Press. 229 pp. 

Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

Buying Brains is apparently addressed to 
employers; and to the busy employer anx- 
ious to better working conditions the book 
will doubtless prove valuable. 

It represents the point of view of the up- 
to-date employer and recognizes the value 
of modern palliatives such as workmen’s 
compensation, scientific management, safety 
campaigns, and welfare work; in fact, all 
the features of a well-organized service de- 
partment as well as profit-sharing, minimum 
wage and the best means of conciliation and 
arbitration. The author shows, however, 2 
naive understanding of the fundamental 
problems of capital and labor. He is espe- 
cially enthusiastic over one or two systems 
of scientific management and presents a sum- 
mary of the best methods of modern business 
management. 

The book is conversational in tone and 
full of such generalizations as one might 
possibly hear discussed by progressive busi- 
ness men in the smoker of a limited express 
train. EpirH SHATTO KING. 


Tue HospiraL AS A SOCIAL AGENT IN THE 
CoMMUNITY 


By Lucy Cornelia Catlin. W. B. Saunders 
Co. 113 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.33. 

The literature concerning hospital social 
service is still so meager that each contri- 
bution to the subject is welcomed by those 
interested in this phase of social work. Miss 
Catlin has written this little book, quite evi- 
dently, out of an absorbing and vivid per- 
sonal experience. In an intimate picture of 
her day’s work as a hospital social worker, 
she presents the hospital patient not as 2 
“case” but, through numerous interesting il- 
lustrations, as a vital human being with @ 
variety of picturesque backgrounds and re- 
lationships. 

The object of the book as stated by the 
author is to guide those who may be estab- 
lishing hospitals and dispensaries, especially 
in smaller communities, to indicate how the 
medical institution “may be made an im- 
portant social agent in the community and to 
present a practical working basis.” She 
would have the hospital as a focus from 
which health work for the community should 
emanate. To assure the socialized function 
of the medical dispensary, the author would 
have the executive of the dispensary act as 
seas officer and head social worker as 
well. 

The author’s contention that “social work 
has become as scientific as medical work,” 
may be challenged by many who have had 
the privilege of doing social work in close 
relation with leaders in the medical profes- 
sion. To those who are familiar with the 
open-mindedness of the best scientific medical 
practitioners and the delicate technique of 
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_ medical diagnosis and treatment, the meth- 
i. ods of social work still seem rather crude. 
_ The very meagerness of our literature on 
_ technical method in social work indicates 
how far we are from attaining the distinction 
_of being a scientific profession. 
For the general public who think of the 
_ hospital as an austere and formidable insti- 
_ tution, for the hospital executive who thinks 
_ of his function as limited by the four walls 
_ of the hospital, Miss Catlin’s book ‘cannot 
fail to be suggestive. If the spirit which 
» permeates this book were more commonly 
found in our hospitals they would become a 
_ place of refuge in times of sickness rather 
_ than a last resort. Ipa M. Cannon. 
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Pwas-Tms NERVES 
_ By Herbert J. Hall. Houghton, Mifflin 
4 Co. 119 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the 
__ Survey $1.08. 

NERVES AND THE WAR 
_ By Annie Payson Call. Little, Brown & 
| Co. 220 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

Survey $1.35. 

In War-Time Nerves there is very little 
_ about nerves and still less about war. There 
is much about A Change of System, Moods 
and Obsessions, Practical Patience, A Recall 
t to Life, Justification, The Middle Course, 
' whatever these terms may mean, and similar 
_ illuminating subjects. The style is involved, 
the meaning obscure and the purpose of the 
author in writing the book not clear. On 
page 59 the author makes the statement that 
“people who work for a living rarely under- 
stand the debt they owe to monotony. It is 
t of the greatest value, a steadying, equaliz- 
ing force. Many and many a flighty, emo- 
_ tional person is saved by monotony from 
burning out the precious nervous powers.” 
If this were true, it seems that the cure is 

worse than the disease. 

There is much about the war and still 
more about nerves in Annie Payson Call’s 
book, Nerves and the War. It treats Hospi- 
tals, Shell-shock, The Will to Use the Bayo- 
net, Death and Dying, Courage, etc., but, as 
the author very considerately confesses at 
the beginning of the second chapter, “there 
is really nothing new in the chapters which 
follow.” It is difficult to discover just what 
the author aims at. The last chapter of 
the book, on The Heart of Good Health, is 
a hazy exposition of Swedenborg’s still more 
hazy conceptions of health. G. M. P. 


COOPERATION IN DANISH AGRICULTURE.- 

By Harold Faber. Longmans, Green & 

Co. 176 pp. Price $2.75; by mail of the 

Survey $2.85. r 

This is the record we have been waiting 
for that gives a reliable and detailed ac- 
count of the phases of Danish agricultural 
organizations. Here is the story of the 
credit associations, the first cooperative 
movements in Denmark, established through 
a law passed in 1850, another law in 1880, 

and by later amendments. Here is the ac- 

count, in order of time, of the cooperative 
_ distributive societies, dairy societies, slaugh- 
ter houses, egg export societies, butter export 
societies, breeding societies, and the wonder- 
ful “control” societies which have rebuilt the 
herds of Denmark on a basis of selective 
breeding of the original stock. Societies for 
purchase and sale, insurance societies, and 
others are also treated. 
Of the greatest value to the informed read- 
er interested in economics and history will 
be the introduction of this book and the 
preface by Mr. Faber, both of which give 
an account of the historical development of 
Sper cooperative organization. Due credit 
is paid to the influence of the folk high 
‘schools, but the writer is not a -man. 

is a translation of the Danish 

“text by H 


text Hertel, secretary for the Danish 
Central. Cooperati 


ve Committee and the 
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THE TICKET SELLER 


By Archie Austin Coates 
From CITY TIDES, published by George 
H. Doran Company. 192 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.35. 
LL day the crowds go up and 
down by me 
And slip their dirty coins across the 
glass, 
And mutter, “Two,’ or “Three.” 
I see their hands—just hands—and 
then they pass. 


I tear long strips of green, and sort 
the change, 

And stack bright metal columns on 

the board; 

Seldom the face that comes within 
my range 

Amid the horde. 

I watch the hands; I do not lift my . 


eyes, 

But fix them on the grasping fingers 
: SO. 

Once I beheld the soft white hand 
of Love, 

A hand all made for lips, made to 
be kissed, 

And glancing thru the wicket up 
above, 


I saw—a grey-robed sister, floating 
by in a shroud-like mist. 


They take the small green slips and 
then 

They go, a motley mass of unknown 
men. 

Here mothers come, and maids, and 
pass again; 

Here murderers, perhaps, upon whose 
hands é 

The recent blood invisible still lin- 


gers, 

And here a labourer, fresh from for- 
eign lands, 
Gripping a spade. . 
artist's fingers! 


. but with an 


Royal Danish Agricultural Society. The in- 
terest is, therefore, nationalistic and eco- 


nomic rather than educational. The his- 
torical chapters are of value in connecting 
the present development of Danish coopera- 
tion with its medieval origin, and with the 
eighteenth century, in which the Danes 
emerged from the period of barter and got 
rid of the manorial village, establishing 
themselves in homesteads. The book is a 
valuable contribution to the equipment of 
the teacher of rural social science. It has 
adequate statistical material and appendices 
in which detailed records are furnished. 
Warren H. WILSON. 


THe War-WorKERS 

By E. M. Delafield. Alfred A. Knopf. 

295 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

vey $1.62. 

This is just the cleverly written character 
sketch one would expect from the pen of 
Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s daughter. It 
shows Miss Vivian, the director of the Mid- 
land Supply Depot, through the eyes of her 
family, and of the girls on her force who 
live in the Hostel for Voluntary Workers of 
a small English town. 

The workers think it wonderful that their 
chief, who comes from a family of social 
prominence, is too busy to stop for luncheon 
and generally eats merely two buns and a 
penny piece of chocolate, but a new girl sug- 
gests that it may be because so many people 
are looking on. The family doctor says: 
“You're playing as heartless a trick as any 
I ever saw, making patriotism the excuse for 
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bullying a lot of women who work them- 
selyes to death for you because you’re of a 
better class, and have more personality than 
themselves, and pretending to yourself that 
it’s the work you’re after, when it’s just be- 
cause you want to get somewhere where 
you'll be in the limelight all the time.” 

Her father has a stroke, but she will not 
stay at home as her parents request. After 
his death the girls find this out and decide 
she must have refused because it would have 
been too dull to do her obvious duty, and 
she is reduced in their eyes to the level of 
an ordinary human being. The book ends 
when Miss Vivian is beginning to realize 
that her influence is not strong enough to re- 
tain admiration and that the girls no longer 
work for her but for the country. 

Incidentally this novel describes vividly 
the life in one of England’s hostels for her 
army of women workers. 


THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE AND THE RED Cross 
By June Richardson Lucas. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 193 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.60. 

Mrs. Lucas has not really written about 
the children of France or about the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in such a way as to do jus- 
tice to either subject; but then she does not 
claim to have done so. She has written a 
charming series of journal letters about the 
points where they touch—Evian and the in- 
coming of the rapatriés; Lyon and Madame 
Gillet-Motte, the good angel of the un- 
claimed children and of the American Red 
Cross; Le Chateau des Halles, built in a 
“heavenly spot’ in 1885 by the engineer 
Mangini, given at the widow’s death to the 
city of Lyon and loaned by the latter to the 
American Red Cross for a convalescent chil- 
dren’s hospital; the “Stars and Stripes” fund 
for the care, education and useful training 
of French children “adopted” by American 
soldiers. 

It is a very lively, vivid, entertaining, un- 
pretentious volume by the wife of the chief 
of the Children’s Bureau of the American 
Red Cross, and reveals why she was re- 
garded while in France as a sort of joint 
chief—a dynamic element in the varied and 
wide-flung activities of the Children’s Bu- 


reau. 
E. T. D. 


Tue Business OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

By C. W. Taber. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

438 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey 

$2.15. 

To Mr. Taber the development of better 
business practices in the household would 
serve to lessen the problems of high living 
costs, the servant question, the hardships of 
insolvent old age, the lack of harmony be- 
tween husband, wife and children because 
of money misunderstandings, and many other 
home problems of wide social importance. 

If you will plan a household budget and 
study critically your household accounts, you 
can adjust your expenditures so that you 
will not feel the pressure of high living 
costs. With a fuller appreciation of the 
probable need for a reserve fund for emer- 
gencies and old age, and with greater skill 
in investing money wisely, unnecessary pres- 
ent expenditures will vanish, and also loss 
from poor investments. Financial misunder- 
standings within the family group will end 
if the earnings of the man are considered 
the joint property of husband and wife, and 
if the children in the family, as soon as 
economically independent, feel a definite re- 
sponsibility for paying a fair rate for board 
and room while living at home, and also 
for contributing regularly to the “old age 
fund” of the parents, provided this is not 
sufficiently large to insure their self-support 
through old age. 
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The Business of the Household groups for 
easy reference a considerable amount of val- 
uable material in support of these and other 
theories, but it is chiefly of value for its 
many practical suggestions concerning the 
way to put these theories into practice. The 
book was prepared especially for use as a 
text-book in high schools and colleges, but 
is so interesting and so thought-provoking 
that it should have a much wider use. 

One wishes that the author had a some- 
what broader viewpoint with reference to 
certain personal factors in the joy and com- 
fort of family and community life, and that 
he did not seem to forget that individuals 
and families vary in what they consider 
desirable methods of living and that not all 
families have a minimum income of $1,800 
to $2,000 a year. There is comparatively 
little discussion of the value of organized 
effort to improve living conditions, and one 
rather gains the impression that the ideal 
home life is quite selfish and self-centered, 
although very orderly and business-like. 

However, this is a real contribution to 
the limited number of books dealing with 
problems of household and personal finance 
among families with a margin above the 
subsistence level, and should prove helpful 
in the training of the next generation as well 
as of service to the present generation dur- 
ing this time of difficult social and economic 
problems. Emma A. WINSLOW. 

' 
STAKES OF THE WAR 

By Lothrop Stoddard and Glenn Frank. 

The Century Company. 377 pp. Price 

$2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.65. 


The review of this book in the Survey for 
September 28 did a slight injustice to the 
authors in that it did not mention that the 
main point of criticism had been anticipated 
by them in the preface where they state: 

“The reader may get the impression that 
we have not taken into full account the prac- 
tical force of the political idealism that has 
taken such concrete form in the recent state 
papers of the United States and of our as- 
sociates in the war; it may be thought that 
in listing the interests of Russia, let us say, 
we have overlooked the renunciation of many 
old interests that has been made by the pres- 
ent revolutionary leaders; or again, where 
we state that the possession of a _ cer- 
tain territory by a given nation would cut 
off from the sea certain other nations, it 
may seem that we have left out of our reck- 
oning the growing determination of states- 
manship that the problem of access to the 
sea for all nations shall be constructively 
met at the peace conference by adequate in- 
ternational arrangements. 

“Tn all such cases, however, it must be re- 
membered that this book is not a propagan- 
dist document, but an attempt to list all of 
the concrete factors that must be dealt with 
by the new statesmanship or by the revolu- 
tionist philosophy in the attempt to work out 
a new order of economic and political re- 
lationship,” 

The issue between authors and reviewer, 
therefore, is narrowed down to the question 
to what extent factors of the kind really have 
remained “concrete.” Perhaps the propagan- 
dists of idealistic war aims have erred so 
much in undervaluing the importance of the 
territorial and economic conflicts to be set- 
tled if durable peace is to be secured that 
a historian and a student of politics may 
well be forgiven if they seem to lean too 
far in the other direction. At any rate, the 
fact that some of the interests most promi- 
nent two or three years ago no longer have 
the same hold over the imaginations and 
desires of the different nations—such as, for 


instance, the Russian claim to Constanti- 
nople or the Italian claim to the whole 
Adriatic coast—is no reason why they 


should not be remembered. Some of them, 
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possibly in new forms or modified by the 
newer ideals, are likely to crop up again dur- 
ing the peace negotiations. 

If, therefore, the review of Stakes of the 
War did not sufficiently acknowledge the 
salutary aim of the authors, this postscript 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN PORTO 
RICO 


To THE Eprror: I had personal experience 
of the earthquake in Porto Rico that occurred 
on October 11 between 10 and 10:30 a. M., 
followed by other quakes which are recur- 
ring at intervals ever since then, chiefly at 
night. According to current reports, the 
last great earthquake took place fifty years 
ago; it devastated the island, and the shocks 
continued for three months. 

News of the present one will have pre- 
ceded this account by cable; but further news 
may be appreciated by Survey readers. 
Ponce, Mayaguez and Aguadilla are the 
cities most badly damaged; that means that 
the west coast and the interior of Porto 
Rico are the scenes of the greatest havoc 
wrought; San Juan and the ports of the east 
coast escaped with but slight injury. Maya- 
guez seems to have been the center of the 
quake and subjected te the most severe 
shocks. A large number of casualties are 
reported from there, and a great destruction 
of property. 

A tidal wave inundated Aguadilla and 
swept many persons out into the sea, where 
they drowned. Ponce has suffered severely. 
Some twelve persons were killed; many pub- 
lic buildings and homes were destroyed; 
others are tottering. St. Luke’s Hospital, 
constructed and supported by the Board of 
Missions of the P. E. Church in the United 
States, is in ruins, also the municipal hos- 
pital. All the churches, with the exception 
of the Episcopal, are wooden structures and 
have been partially or wholly destroyed. 
Business is paralyzed—most of the business 
streets being wrecked and impassible—and 
the schools closed. What has happened in 
Ponce is true to an even larger degree in the 
other two cities mentioned. 

Porto Rico, loyal and patriotic, was mak- 
ing a supreme effort to raise its quota of the 
fourth Liberty loan. Visited by this unex- 
pected and ruinous calamity, the island is 
prostrated and needs the sympathetic assist- 
ance of the United States to enable its peo- 
ple to start anew and to give them courage 
to face the future with hope and energy. 


ExizA K. von BERGEN. 
Ponce, P. R. 


BOOZE OR BONDS? 


To THE Eprror: We have just successfully 
completed another Liberty loan campaign. 
We have been again face to face with the 
great need of funds to carry on this war 
and to bring it to an end as early as possible, 
And the government assures us that there 
will be need for more and possibly still 
larger loans in the future. 

Yet I cannot help but think how appar- 
ently insincere many of the statements in our 
posters and newspapers must appear to the 
Almighty God who, looking down upon us 
as a nation, sees us stupidly and selfishly con- 
tinuing to squander over $2,500,000,000 a 
year for liquor, or about seven million dol- 
lars a day, for something that is not only 
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is to assure the reader that, its intentional 


exaggeration of the older economic and diplo- 
matic controversies notwithstanding, the book 
is recommended as a substantial contribution 
to the discussion of war aims. 

BL 


seriously and wickedly lowering our effi- 


ciency during these critical days, but is crim-— 


inally cursing our own generation and 
blighting-the lives of babes yet unborn. 


During the last Liberty loan drive I picked i 


up a circular, entitled Turn the Key on Kais- 
erism—Invest in Liberty Bonds, telling what 
Liberty bonds of various sizes would pur- 
chase for our boys over there. Using these 


figures, it is startling to see what we could 


do with the money that we pass over the bar 


for booze every day while our sons and our 


brothers are facing death itself on the fields 


of France. 

Every day we are spending enough for 
alcoholic drink to pay for any one of the 
following items, and our nation’s expendi- 
ture for liquor for one week would purchase 
everything in the entire list: 


Buy a five-dollar pair of shoes for each 


of 1,300,000 men. 


Purchase gas masks for 253,000 men at 


$27 each. 


Clothe and feed 22,830 soldiers in France 


for an entire year at $300 each. 
Furnish 6,850 motor rolling kitchens at 
$1,000 each. 
Purchase 4,566 motor ambulances at $1, 500 
each. 

Construct 137 base hospitals with 500 beds 
each, at a cost of $50,000 per hospital. 
Fully equip 2,055 hospital wards with fifty 

beds each, with beds made up and linen 


in reserve, chairs, tables, mirrors, foot 


tubes, 120 pairs of pajamas, bath robes 
and towels, at $3,350 per ward. 


Shall we be more tender with the profits — 


of the brewers than with the lives of our 
sons? Mark R. SHAW. 
Boston. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To THE Eprror: President Wilson’s New — 


York address is remarkable for its emphasis 
of a league of nations as the “indispensable 
instrumentality” by which a just and perma- 
nent peace can be guaranteed. The ground 
plan of such a league should be discussed 
and agreed upon as early as possible by the 
people of every nation. The following con- 
siderations appear pertinent and important. 


1. The best model for a league of nations” 
Under our Consti- — 


is the American Union. 
tution a group of “free and independent 
states,” thirteen at first, now forty-eight, have 
kept the peace with one another a hundred 
and thirty years with the exception of the 
Civil War. That war can not be attributed 
to any defect in our federal system. No po- 
litical arrangement that human intelligence 
can devise will be an absolute guarantee 
against war. 

2. There is free trade throughout our na- 
tion. No state can establish commercial 
barriers or secure selfish economic advan- 
tages. Only Congress can regulate com- 
merce between the states or with foreign 
countries. 

3. Our Constitution gives the general gov- 
ernment no authority to coerce a state, but 


delinquent individuals within the states may 


| be coerced. Said Oliver Ellsworth, one of 
the men that framed the Constitution: “The 
| Constitution does not attempt to coerce sov- 
| ereign bodies, states. If we should attempt 
to execute the laws of the Union by sending 
| an armed force against a delinquent state, 
it would involve the good and the bad, the 
| innocent and the guilty, in the same ca- 
lamity.” The distinction between using 
force against individuals, which is a proper 
police function, and using force against col- 
lectivities, which is war, was clearly per- 
ceived by our fathers. They acted on the 
_ principle expressed in Burke’s famous dic- 
tum: “I do not know how to draw up an in- 
dictment against a whole people.” This dis- 
tinction is supremely important in the solu- 
tion of the problem of world peace. 

4. Our Constitution provides a Supreme 
Court to pass upon disputes between the 
states, but it makes no provision of force to 
compel a state to accept the court’s decision, 
depending solely upon public opinion as a 
sanction. 

5. Thus our Union is a league of peace, 
but not a “league to enforce peace.” Our 
federal army and navy have never been 
thought of as instruments for possible use in 
preventing New York from making war on 
Pennsylvania, or for intervention in case 
Massachusetts should attempt to annex 
Rhode Island. An armed conflict between 
states or groups of states in our Union is 
well-nigh unthinkable and is not a concern 
_ of practical statesmanship. It is only be- 
cause we have relations with foreign na- 
tions that an armament is deemed necessary 
by any one. But in a world federation there 
will be no foreign nations in the present 
sense, that is, no unlimited sovereignties, 
with the right to make war. Hence there 
will be no need of armies and navies, since 
there is but little reason to fear an invasion 
from Mars. Disarmament, universal and 
complete, is the natural accompaniment of 
the organization of a world league. 

Henry W. PINKHAM. 


Winthrop, Mass. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 


To THE Epiror: I do not think that any sys- 
' tematic advantage has been taken by organ- 
ized recreational agencies of the longer aft- 
ernoons. This has no doubt partly been on 
account of the confused situation in which 
we are all living. I am sure, however, that 
there is a well-nigh universal ground-swell 
of feeling on the part of people of all sorts 
that the daylight-saving scheme has repre- 
sented the annexation, as from out of no- 
where, of a new strip of life. I cannot but 
think that there would be a practically unan- 
imous yote for its regular continuation dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Rosert A, Woops. 
[South End House] 
Boston. 


Pa 


To THe Epiror: As far as I can estimate 
offhand, the daylight saving has helped 
greatly in connection with the recreation 
work in St. Louis. The people were able to 
stay in parks much longer. They were able 
to use the public tennis courts and the free 

_ golf links provided by our recreation depart- 
ment after work as they have never been 
able to do so before. Oscar LEONARD. 
[Jewish Educational and Charitable Asso- 
ciation] 
St. Louis. 


To THE Eprror: Johnstown lies in a large 
coal and steel district, so that the daylight- 
saving plan was a wonderful boon to the 
thousands of miners and steel workers. They 
were enabled by the extra period of daylight 
to get home from their places of employment, 
wash up, enjoy a good meal with their fami- 
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War Saving Stamps Will Save Soldiers 


New Importations 


Women’s Neckwear 


We have just received some additional impor- 
tations of French Neckwear. Included in these 
shipments are Collars, Collar and Cuff Sets 
and Guimpes beautifully embroidered in dainty 


designs. 


It has been our good fortune to secure 
an interesting collection of Filet Col- 
lars and Sets made of the finest Italian 
and Chinese Filet Lace. 


An attractive assortment of Real Irish 
Crochet, Carrick-ma-cross and Lim- 
erick Neckwear has also arrived and is 
now on display. 


Guimpes of Net and Organdie, lace- 
trimmed and hand-embroidered, 
$2.25 up to 18.00 


Vestees of Net, Organdie and Geor- 
gette . . # . $1.50, 3.00 and 3.50 


Stocks and Jabots of plain Net, $1.50 
More elaborate styles up to $18.00 
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Flat and deep-back Collars, 


Fe eee UTIL UAA UUM UL LMU ULMUM ULM MUM LA MUM UMM UULLA LIAL ALTIUM UIUC TU MUTT TUT UTC UU TUTU TUTTO TOTUNU UVTI I 


Ivory Satin Neckwear in new shapes, 
consisting of Cowl, Rolling Tuxedo, 


$1.50, 2.25 and up to 8.75 


Any of the merchandise described above may be ordered 
with complete satisfaction through our Mail Order Service. 


Christmas stocks now complete in all departments. 


McCutcheon’s 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N.Y. 


The popular Organdie 
Guimpe— round collar 
—tucked front, $1.50 


teg. Trade Mark 


F 
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lies and still have sufficient daylight to go 
out and enjoy baseball games and other 
sports, public demonstrations and do much 
gardening. The extra period of daylight in- 
creased outdoor recreation in every way in 
this industrial community, and our only re- 
gret was that we did not have sufficient or- 
ganization and funds with which to make 
more of the opportunity presented for a 
broad plan of public recreation. 

Four or five baseball leagues were con- 
ducted, with games on different fields every 
evening for the working men and boys; 
there were special playground activities, such 
as pageants, children’s games and other spec- 
tacles for the parents; volley ball, tennis and 


other competitions; there were band concerts 
and community “sings” and numerous other 
things to bring the people together in the 
outdoors that we could not have had other- 
wise without the extra period of daylight. 
The extra period of daylight was also a 
great factor in the promotion of campaigns 
for the different war work activities. The 
Home Guards found it of great advantage 
for their drills, ete. Tom NOoKEs. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


To THE Eprror: There is no question about 
the social value of the daylight saving this 
summer. Everybody is enthusiastic about it, 
but I cannot point to any noticeable effects 
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THE SURV EY F OR, NOOW I BER: 


Applied Patriotism 


Woman has made herself in- 
dispensable to the Nation’s war 
activities. This is being demon- 
strated daily in many splendid 
ways. The telephone operator 
takes her place in the front ranks 
of our “national army” of women. 


Back of the scenes, invisible, 
her war work is to make tele- 
phone communication possible. 
Through her the Chief of Staff 
in Washington speaks to the 
Cantonment Commandant in a 
far-off state. The touch of her 
fingers forges a chain of conver- 
sation from Shipping Board to 
shipyard, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to supply depot, merchant 
to manufacturer, city to country, 
office to home. 


DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


Sd One Policy 


on health and industry. A friend of mine 
who is deputy food administrator for Fulton 
county told me the other day that in May, 
when she was touring the county to talk over 
conservation, she arrived at a certain place 
and found no audience awaiting her. She 
drove to the home of the person who was 
charged with getting up the meeting and 
asked what the trouble was. The woman 
on hearing the question threw up her hands 
and exclaimed, “Oh, goodness! You go by 
the new time.’ She then explained that a 
few of them living in the neighborhood had 
gotten together and decided they would not 
change. Kart DE SCHWEINITZ. 
[Society for Organizing Charity] 
Philadelphia. 


One System 


Without her this increasing 
complexity of military, business 
and civil life could not be kept 
smoothly working. Hers is pa- 
triotism applied. She is per- 
forming her part with enthu- 


siasm and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of 
war work continually calls for 
more and more telephone oper- 
ators, and young women in 
every community are answering 
the summons—cheerfully and 
thoughtfully shouldering the re- 
sponsibilities of the telephone 
service upon which the Nation 
depends. Each one who an- 
swers the call helps speed up 
the winning of the war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


IS THE RE-EDUCATED CRIPPLE 
HANDICAPPED? 


To THE Eprror: In your issue of September 
14 appeared a communication from Homer 
W. Borst, drawing attention to possible dif- 
ficulties in placing in employment crippled 
soldiers who will have been re-educated. 
The writer very properly relates the ques- 
tion of the military cripple to that of the in- 
dustrially disabled, as both are after com- 
pletion of training subject to the same eco- 
nomic conditions and influences. 

There are drawn, however, in that letter 
several deductions which to me seem er- 
roneous: (1) that the cripple, no matter 
how well re-educated, will continue to be 
handicapped, and (2) that appeal is being 
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made to employers, on patriotic grounds, 
to effect placement of men, and that employ-— 
ment on such a basis is made impossible by 
the severity of commercial competition. i 

With reference to the first deduction, it 
must be admitted at once that some men are 
so seriously handicapped by multiple disa- 
bilities that they are not fit to re-enter in- 
dustry through the normal channels of em-— 
ployment. But the number of these is very 
small. The modern contention—which is 
amply borne out by experience—is that the 
average crippled man, if he is guided to a 
wise choice of trade and given in that trade 
a thorough and adequate training, does not 
continue to be handicapped. 

Is the man with two legs off re-educated 
as a linotype operator handicapped? Is the 
man constitutionally weakened by exposure 
or disease but re-educated to do engraving, 
at a jeweler’s bench on gold or silver, still 
handicapped?.. Is the deaf man trained to 
be a skilled machine operative in a shop so 
noisy that no verbal instructions can be 
given and where the din is so intense that 
men with normal hearing soon have it im- 
paired, under any disadvantage? Does the 
blind man prepared to work as an expert 
assembler deliver less product than his 
sighted colleague? Is the man lame from 
infantile paralysis handicapped after train- 
ing as a motion-picture operator? 

On observation of re-education of dis- 
abled soldiers by our Allies, and on my own 
direct experience in the training of indus- 
trial cripples, I can say with assurance that 
re-education—rightly planned and thorough- 
ly executed—makes the handicap disappear 
and sends the man out for employment not 
as a cripple but as a competent journey- 
man, in position to demand employment un- 
der standard conditions and at standard 
wages. 

In regard to the second thesis: I personally 
know of no appeals to employers issued 
from sources either officially or scientifically 
qualified as to authority, asking the employ- 
ment of cripples, on patriotic motives, in 
any jobs for which they were not logically 
fitted and in which they could not return 
in product one hundred cents for every dol- 
lar of wages paid them. No other terms of 
employment would be permanently advan- 
tageous to the cripple. In fact, every effort 
at public education has decried the practice 
of “taking care of” disabled soldiers on any 
basis not economically sound. 

It is, of course, clear that crippled men 
will not be able to obtain remunerative posi- 
tions in all lines of work, but this simply 
means that in re-educating the disabled, 
choice must be made of trades in which the 
employment demand is active and the wage 
level high. The physically handicapped 
man trained for moving-picture work or 
oxy-acetylene welding, for instance, has no 
difficulty whatever in finding a good job. 
In fact, they are picked out of classes before 
their training is completed. 

The advocate of the interests of the crip- 
pled man asks for him from industry no 
favor other than thoughtful consideration of 
the most logical manner in which his serv- 
ices can be utilized. 


Dovuctas C. McMurtriz. 


(Director, Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men.] 
New York. 


CONSCIENCE AT THE BAR 
(Continued from page 154) 
motives, were able successfully to violate 
a statute, duly and constitutionally and 
properly passed, because his own view of 
the same might differ from that entertained 
by the law-makers who have enacted the 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
| Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch, z 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
Wanted,” 
including 

ress, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


headings “Situations Wanted,” “Hel 
etc., five cents each word or initi 


WORKERS WANTED 


INTERESTING OPPORTUNITY for 
woman, experienced in C. O. S. work, as 
superintendent of organization, combining 
public and private relief, public health nurs- 
ing and community activities. Staff of six 
employed. State age, health, education, ex- 
perience and present salary. Send references 
and full information. Salary dependent upon 
ualifications. Address: SoctaL WELFARE 
EAGUE, Court House, Waterloo, Iowa. 


~ MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for im- 
portant field in anthracite coal district. Ap- 
ply, in own handwriting, giving full particu- 
cr, to Soctat Service DEPARTMENT, Wilkes 
Barre City Hospital, Wilkes Barre, Penna. 
| 


WHITE AND COLORED TRAINED 
NURSES with public health experience. 
Send reference and state salary expected. 
Address Dr. I. M. Casuett, Health Officer, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WELL QUALIFIED and experienced 
social worker (male) seeks position as ex- 
ecutive. Address 2891 Survey. 


' YOUNG MAN exempt from draft, army 
experience, years of experience in social set- 
tlement mission and religious work, present 
city scoutmaster, employed at present, seeks 
opening in boy’s work or settlement work. 


alary $1,200. Address 2889, Survey. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION by social 
orker, experienced in all lines of charity 
work; also superintendent of institution. 
Married, age 38 years. Address 2898 Sur- 


SUPERINTENDENT, capable middle- 
aged man with ten years’ successful ex- 
perience as superintendent of growing in- 
Stitution, desires similar position. Adequate 
ry, including living for man and wife. 
ddress 3001 Survey. 


The Society of Friends 


_ BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York; 
Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 


SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalboro, Me.; Spice- 
land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. é 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohio; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.; 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


Information at Mt, Kisco, N. Y. 


. 
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law, and the executive who has given his 
approval. ; 

Now that is my point of view upon a sys- 
tem whose perpetuity rests upon obedience 
to the law. 

It may often be that a man or woman has 
greater foresight than the masses of the peo- 
ple. And it may be that in the history of 
things, he who seems to be wrong today, 
may be right tomorrow. But with those pos- 
sible idealistic and academic speculations 
a court has nothing to do. 

I don’t take into consideration any of the 
details of the organization with which you 
were connected. I cannot and will not en- 
deavor to arrive at any conclusions as to 
whether its activities were good, bad or in- 
different. If it should come before the court 
some time, why then, the court, however 
composed, will deal with the subject-matter 
as the evidence may justify. I am concerned 
only with your perfectly definite, frank state- 
ment, that you decline to take a step which 
the law provides. I am directing my mind 


‘solely to the indictment to which you plead 


guilty. 
You are entirely right. There can be no 
compromise. ‘There can be neither com- 


promise by you as the defendant, as you 
say, because you don’t wish to compromise. 
Nor can there be compromise by the court, 
which for the moment represents organized 
society as we understand it in this republic. 
He who disobeys the law, knowing that he 
so does, with the intelligence that you pos- 
sess, must, as you are prepared to,—take the 
consequences. 


When at times there have been brought in 
here, ignorant men—men of low intelligence 
—men who have lacked opportunity of edu- 
cation and cannot see things clearly—the 
court, by whatever judge may be sitting, has 
seen its way clear to make the punishment 
light, where theoretically under the statutes 
it might be made severe. You have made 
my task this morning an entirely easy one. 
I have no difficulty in concluding how your 
case will be treated, because at the moment 
you represent one extreme of thought, and in 
my capacity at the moment, I represent an- 
other. I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
in my view, not only could this war not have 
been successfully and in a self-respecting 
way carried on by the United States gov- 
ernment if such an attitude as yours had 
prevailed, but I think such an attitude would 
have led inevitably to disorder and finally 
to the destruction of a government, which, 
with all of the imperfections that may attach 
to human government, has proved itself, as 
I view it, to be a real people’s government, 
when millions upon millions of men volun- 
tarily obey the laws and some of them re- 
quiring great sacrifice, which in the judg- 
ment of the people at large have been en- 
acted by the legislature. 


Now in such circumstances, you represent- 
ing the utterly contrary view, you represent- 
ing—although possibly not meaningly—a po- 
sition which in my judgment if carried out 
would mean the subversion of all the prin- 
ciples dear to the American people and the 
ultimate destruction of the republic, there is 
nothing left for me to do except to impose 
the full penalty of the statute. It would be 
obviously most unwise to permit you to go 
into the army now, and there become a dis- 
turbing element and cause the military au- 
thorities only an increase to the many great 
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problems and difficult problems with which 
they are now dealing. 

The case is one, from the standpoint of 
the penalty to be imposed, no different than 
that which has been imposed in many simi- 
lar cases. The maximum penalty, as I un- 
derstand it, is one year in the penitentiary. 
You have already spent twenty days in im- 
prisonment. You ask for no compromise. 
You will get no compromise. You are sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for eleven months 
and ten days. 


LECTURES 


MAX EASTMAN 
“Psychology of Poetry” 
Three Monday nights, Noy. 18 to Dec. 2 
KATE RICHARDS O’HARE 
“Applied Freudian Psychology” 


Five Wednesday nights, Nov. 13 to Dec, 11 
Hither course complete, $1 


Other courses by Professors DANA, NEARING, 
GOLDENWEISER, KENDRICKS, CLARK 


Ask for folder C-3 
RAND SCHOOL, 7 East 15th St., New York 


“Rand School News’’ (monthly) free on request. 
Get on mailing list. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


Co-oPpERATIVE EpucATION AND RECREATION. By 
Agnes D. Warbassi. 8 pp. 2 cents. Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13th St., New York. 


For Vatugz Receivep, A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A, Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Girts anp Kuaxt. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


ImmicRATION LitgraTuRE distributed by National 
Liberal] Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


Maxinc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Summaries or State Laws Rexatinc to STATE 
Boarps oF CHARITIES AND CorrEcTIONS. Com- 
piled by the Civic Federation of Dallas for the 
State Commission on Charities and Correction 
Legislation. 176 ¥P: $1. Address Texas Con- 
ference of Social Welfare, 130614 Commerce St., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Towarp THE ‘New Epucation. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of New York. 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Women Workers 1n Factories. By Annette Mann, 
Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 38 Pickering 
Bldg. Postage, 12 cents. 

You Suoutp Know Asout Crepir Unions, A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
trons; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. | 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and pam- 
phlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPim. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Nesw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soe. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 

Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Szo, 
Conservation, Ccu1t. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywca, 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled -Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn, 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Diy. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rsr. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu, 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prey. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Necwa, Rear. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AAatt. 
Home Economics, AHEA, 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, ApEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

Internationa] Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, RercpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom, Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws, NLucAN. 
Insanity, NcemH. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 


Labor Laws, Aatt, Netc. 
Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nema. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr, 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, NopHn. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, PrRaAa. 

Physical Training, Apga, Praa, Wees, 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras, 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Nuucan, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy, 
Tuskegee: Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn, of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwwceymca, Area, Wccs. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Self-Government, Niuww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mssu. 
Schools, Anes, H1, Ti, 

Short Ballot, Spo. 
Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssu, 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negre 
Nwweymca, Wcecs. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex, 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacjJw. 


Vocational Education, Nctc, Rs. 
Unemployment, AALt. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Yw 
Gwcec, Nwweymca, Reicpm. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Women’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Coun 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 
War Camp Community Service. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Ntas, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23°! 
New York. For national employment service 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; ma 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensati« 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PE 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertr 
B. Knipp. exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Ba 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth regist 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultatio 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
IATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
all, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AM, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
on -of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
iseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
guest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
Magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


OOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
me Perky; sec’y;9 2 W. 13 St., New ° York. 
Yo spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer, 


GENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
hancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
llogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human in- 
leritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 
DERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
RIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 

it denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
en'l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


_ Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


“Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Kdmund deS, Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, field sec’y. - 


‘Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mer. 


NERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
URCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
peer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
rd S, White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
ominational and inter-denominational war-time 
missions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
tion of inter-church buildings; other general 
-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


PTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
ian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
vernment school. Free illustrated literature. 


RANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
4 (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
lenry St.. New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 


ts girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
les. Has international system of safeguarding. 
ducts National Americanization program. 


TTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
arry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ject—To promote an intelligent interest in so- 
ali among college men and women. Annual 
embership, Bo. $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 


Intercollegiate Socialist. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO0- 
| HYGIENE, INC.—5S0 Beacon St., Boston; 
Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
m, MD. Circulars and reading list upon 
ulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 


; ey. B a 
i ual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 40,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood FE, Williams, 
M. O. R. C. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec'y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
— Hamilton, org. sec’y: 35 E. 30 St., New York, 

vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate, the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. <A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Ke'logg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver,. sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUT® FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York, Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard §S. Childs, see’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P, Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D, Lane; Foreign Service, Bryno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York, Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


SURVEY Subscribers 
Don't Forget 


I. On November 15 the SURVEY raises its price to $4 a year. 


II. Before November 30 you have a chance to renew at the 
old $3 rate. Renewal in time on the post card which has been sent 
you saves $1 in money and nine times that amount of bother. 


III. Renewal now does not mean Payment now. It means 
that if you send us word that you are going to keep on as a SURVEY 
subscriber we will bill you on the date your present subscription ex- 
pires. 


IV. The Survey for 1918-19 will be critic and interpreter of the 
tremendous social and industrial changes which are casting their 
shadows before. How will our war-boom cities be turned back to 
the pursuits of peace? Where will our crippled soldiers be trained 
to usefulness? How will our war-time standards of‘health and 
recreation be maintained? What will be the new tasks before the 
Red Cross and other war relief organizations? These are but a few 
of the questions which will arise in the fields the SURVEY covers. 
They are but a promise of the after-the-war problems which you 
will find discussed fully and cXpertly i in 


THE SURVEY 
112 Easr 19 STREET ” 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please ¢x- 
tend my sub- 
scription for 
one year from 
date of expiration 
with the understand- 
ing that I do not have 
to send $3 until due. 


Find a new cubleseiber before November 15. 


Forward your renewal before November 30. 


WMETENR OC UE wie Mendes owas 
THE SURVEY, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. 
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